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R COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—Dr. J. C. 

BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff 
DISCOVERED a REMEDY tode pase 
which he coined the word CHLOR 
DYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE IN. 
VENTOR, and, as the composition of 
Chlorodyne cannot possibly be disco- 
vered by Analysis ( (organic substances 
defying elimination), and since the for- 
mula has neverbeen publishe 2d, it is evi- 
dent that any statement to the effect 
that a « -ompound is identical with Dr. 
Browne’s Chlorodyne must be false. 

This Caution is necessary, as many 
rersons deceive purchasers by false re- 
prese ntations. 





R. OLLIS BROWNE'S 

Cc i. SRODY NE. — Vice Chan- 

cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated 
yublicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS 
3ROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLYthe 
INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that 
the whole story of the defendant Free- 
man was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—| 
Bee The Times, July 13th, 1864. l 
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GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH, 
London, REPORT that it ACTS as a 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 
Medical Staff, Cal- 
cutta, states: OSES COMPLETE- 

LY CURED ME of DIARRH@A.” 
From Symes & Co., Pharmaceutical 

Chemists, Simla. Jan. 5, 1880 
To J. T. DAVENPORT, London. 

DEAR Str,—We congratulate you upen 
the widespread reputation this justly- 
esteemed medicine has earned for 
itself all over the East. As a remedy 
of general utility, we much question 
whether a better is imported, and we 
shall be glad to hear of its finding a 
place inevery Anglo-Indian home. The 
other brands, we are happy to say, are 
now relegate 2d to the native bazaars, 
and, judging from their sale, we fancy 
their sojourn there will be but evanes- 
cent. We could multiply instances ad 
infinitum of the extraordinary efticacy 
of DR. LLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE in Diarrhea and 
Dysentery ,Spasms,Cramps, Neuralgia 
the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a 
general sedative, that have occurred 
under our personal observation during 
many years. 
and even in the more terrible forms 
of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
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We have never used any other form 
of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, 
from a firm conviction that it is deci- 
dedly the best, and also from a sense of 


duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are de inion that the 
substitution of any other than Collis 
Browne’s is a deliberate breach of faith 
onthe part of the chemist to prescriber 
and patient alike.— We are, Sir, faith- 
om | yours, SYMES & CO., Members of 
the Pharm. Society of G reat Britain, His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in 
BURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
TOOTHACHE,RHEUMATISM. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a liquid me- 
icine which assuages PAIN of 
EVERY XIND, affords a calm, re- 
freshing sleep WITHOUT HEAD- 
ACHE, and INVIGORATES the ner- 
vous system when exhausted. 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 
short all attacks of 
PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
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MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 
By ELEANOR ©. PRICE. 


Author of ‘‘Alexia,” ** Red Towers,” ‘* The Little One,’? ete. 


CHAPTER XIV. THE OLD FARM. 


THE scattered parish of Bryans took its 
name from some Norman hero and con- 
queror, whose descendants possessed it till 
the time of the Wars of the Roses. Then 
a certain Falk Fitz-Bryan dying childless, 
and repenting of his sins and oppressions, 
left the estate to an Oxford monastery 
which sheltered him in his last illness. 
The monks did not possess it long. Ona 
their dispersion in Henry the Eighth’s 
time, this fine piece of plunder came into 
the hands of Hugo Latimer, who was not, 
however, a relation of the Bishop’s; so 
that the present owner did not inherit 
from her tamily any leanings she might 
feel towards martyrdom. 

The Latimers of Bryans had no Puritan 
inclinations. They were staunch for Church 
and King. In Charles the Sscond’s time 
they became courtiers, and thereby lost 
so much money that they were obliged 
to sell their best farm and most of the 
land in that part of the parish to a sturdy 
man of yeoman descent, Geoffrey Thorne 
by name, who had made his money as a 
London trader, and wished to settle down 
as a country gentleman. His descendants, 
however, were not so ambitious as himself. 
They had neither his talent nor his wish 
to rise; they were content to be what 
their ancestors hal baen, yeomen of the 
old English type. Thus they lived on at 
Sutton Bryans, which had come down 
from father to son since those days, in- 
dependent of the Squire yet touching 
their hats to him, as Miss Fanny Latimer 





explained to Otto Nug:nt. Meanwhile, 
the Latimers ceased to concern themselves 
with courts or with public life, and lived, 
too, from father to son, a line of honest, 
loyal, plainspoken country gentlemen, great 
at sport and prominent in the county, but 
not remarkable for brilliancy of any kind, 
and strangely free, as a family, from any 
of those vices which might have made the 
Bryans estate shrink into smaller limits 
still Now the long line of Latimers 
had ended in a girl; Porphyria, empress 
in her own right, as Mr. Cantillon used 
to say. It seemed a pity; but this is 

century when many old things are endi: 

It was not till the next afternogy., 
the Rector walked over with his news w 
Satton Bryans. He knew, of courss, that 
it would have got there before him; but 
after leaving Mrs. Arch he had felt too 
tired, too excited,.to make what was always, 
in spite of its picturesqueness, a rather 
weary pilgrimage. And he longed irre- 
sistibly for his own study, his own garden, 
where he might think over the coming 
changes quietly and at rest. 

Besides, though Fanny had asked him 
to tell the Thornes, it was not really 
necessary. Young Thorne would carry 
the news to his people. So that even 
the next day the Rector might have 
absolved himself. But he did not wish 
to do so, for all the evening and great 
part of the night his mind was troubled 
and haunted by that young fellow’s face. 
He was not likely, it was true, to do any 
good, to be of any use to him. It was 
not a matter that a parishioner, however 
unhappy, was likely to confide to his 
clergyman. Suiill the Rector felt, “I 
must go and see. It won’t hurt him to 
make a new friend, and I know we shall 
like each other.” 
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Early in the afternoon, therefore, he 
walked down his garden, resisting the 
reproachful looks of the flowers that asked 
him to linger among them, crossed the 
field and the bridge to the upper road, 
from which a path through the churchyard 
brought him to a green bridle-road under 
a long line of beeches, oaks, and hollies, 
skirting the wide and sunny slope of a 
lately cleared harvest-field. This was fol- 
lowed by grass fields, large, green, like 
sweeping downs, where flocks of sheep 
were feeding. Sometimes the path led 
right across these fields, sometimes along 
the hedge on their upper western side. 
Here and there the ground was bright 
with poppies, large daisies, blue corn- 
flowers lingering. Now came a stile into 
a plantation all carpeted with last year’s 
brown leaves which filled a little hollow 
between these large fields; then again 
the path came out into the sunshine on 
the broad side of the downs. All the 
horizon was bordered with woods, just 
beginning to show something of autumn’s 
bronze and gold; here and there a break 
in their line showed long folds of blue, 
soft, misty distance. All was lonely and 


still; hardly a trail of blue smoke to 


suggest a human dwelling anywhere. 

At last, climbing a steep slope, the path 
reached a tall clump of fir-trees with grey 
‘and yellow stones about their feet, stand- 
ing like a beacon to the country round ; 
and from this hill, which sheltered it from 
some of the sweeping winds that howl 
across that country in winter, one looked 
almost straight down on the buildings of 
the old farm at Sutton Bryans. Beyond, 
in the hollow, a cluster of thatched roofs, 
dark with age and yellow with lichen, 
showed where the small hamlet itself lay. 
The farmhouse, with all its fine barns and 
outhouses, built of the stone of the country, 
had splendid new roofs of red tiles, which 
the weather was only now beginning to 
|] tone down into beauty. These were owing 
to Geoffrey the artist, who, on his last 
visit, had found his father just about to 
roof all his possessions with slate. 

Mr. Cantillon went carefully down the 
winding footpath, which was steep, and a 
little dangerous here and there from roots 
of trees which crossed it. The low wall 
of an orchard bounded it, but it continued 
inside this, under the low boughs of old 
apple-trees, till it reached the garden gate, 
and passed on between borders of old- 
fashioned flowers, as gorgeous, though not 
so carefully tended, as the Rector’s own. 





Then it became a pavement which led 
round the house, screened from the win- 
dows by a yew hedge. From this a door 
opened straight into a large and beautiful 
kitchen or living-room, the flagged floor 
of which, worn with age and washings, 
and heavy, dark oak beams, had probably 
been part of the old homestead bought 
from the Latimers by Geoffrey Thorne 
2 London, in King James the Second’s 
time. 

Lucy Thorne, the present Geoffrey’s 
sister, met the Rector at the door. She 
was a short, sturdy, dark-complexioned 
woman of six or seven-and-thirty, with a 
firmly set mouth, a good square brow, and 
eyes that had a look of Geoffrey, but with- 
out his imagination or his gentleness. She 
was dressed in an ulster and billy-cock 
hat, and carried a dog-whip in her hand, 
which she shook at two collies, her com- 
panions in the room. They thought it 
necessary to spring up barking and growl- 
ing from their places on the hearthrug 
when Mr. Cantillon appeared at the door. 

It was not Lucy Thorne’s way to look 
pleasant, though she was a clever woman 
in her way, and could talk agreeably if 
she chose. To-day she looked rather more 
forbidding than usual. She pointed to a 
chair near the great fireplace, which was 
picturesquely filled with green boughs. 

“You like this room better than the 
parlour, don’t you?” she said, and sat 
down herself, flicking with her whip at 
the end of the nearest collie’s tail. 

Mr. Cantillon made a remark on the 
weather. In the presence of Miss Thorne 
he always felt as if his senses deserted him, 
and he was therefore sorry to find her at 
home alone. 

“Is Mr. Thorne at home?” he asked ; 
“and your brother ?” 

“No; my father and Frank are gone to 
Oxford,” 

Mr. Cantillon murmured that he was 
sorry not to see them. 

"What does your father think of this 
news, Miss Thorne? It must be of great 
interest ‘to us all—all the parish. Miss 
Latimer particularly asked me to convey it 
to you; but I fancy I’m late in the field. 
Your youngest brother brought it home 
yesterday, no doubt. I saw him at Mr. 
Farrant’s when I went there to tell them.” 

It was a moment or two before Lucy 
Thorne answered him, 

“T suppose you mean Miss Latimer’s 
engagement. Yes; we heard the news 
last night. Somebody brought it from 
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the village. It’s true, then? I thought 
perhaps it was only gossip. Well, she 
wasn’t likely to be unmarried long, was 
she? People were sure to look after an 
heiress.” 

‘Your brother did not mention it, 
then ?” 

Mr. Cantillon could not help saying this, 
though he knew that it might sound like 
very strange and unauthorised curiosity in 
Miss Thorne’s ears. She did not look at 
him, and again paused before she made any 
answer, leaning forward in her chair and 
trying hard with her whip to reach the 
farthest collie’s ear. Mr. Cantillon, watch- 
ing her, grew more nervous every moment, 
with a strong feeling of anxiety. 

At last she sat up, twirled back her 
whip, and gave him an odd, furtive glance. 

“Well,” she said, “I suppose you have 
some reason for saying that. I don’t know 
that it matters much what Geoffrey told us 
or what he didn’t, and it isn’t my way 
to talk about family affairs. You know 
that well enough by this time. Still I 


don’t deny that I should be glad to know 


what you mean.” 
In ordinary circumstances, Mr, Cantillon 


would have been terribly confused by this 
speech. To-day, though nervous enough, 
he was only conscious of a deepening 
interest. 

“You must forgive me,” he said very 
gently. ‘ Possibly I ought not to have 
said it. I am naturally surprised, ‘perhaps, 
especially as he had met them in Switzer- 
land so lately.” 

He stopped ; but she said nothing, keep- 
ing her eyes fixed on the floor. It was 
easy to see that she was worried. He 
knew that she was by nature a fussy 
woman ; but also that her fussiness gene- 
rally found vent in a torrent of words and 
a general scolding of everybody. 

“Ts your brother Geoffrey at home?” 
he asked, after a minute. 

“No. Do you want to see him ?” 

“Not for any particular reason. We 
never met, you know, till yesterday. But 
I have seldom seen a young man who took 
my fancy more.” 

Geoffrey is thirty. That’s not so very 
young.” 

“Is he really ?” said the Rector. 

“Old enough to have more sense, I 
think,” she said grufily. ‘ Well, as far as 
Ican make out, you won’t see him again 
at present. He’s gone off abroad.” 

“Gone off abroad! To-day? 
night? When ?” 


Last 





The Rector absolutely shook with excite- 
ment. He started from his chair and came 
to stand near her on the hearthrug. The 
two dogs both sat up and began to lick 
his hands in a friendly fashion. 

“Lie down, I say,” cried their mistress, 
with a sudden crack of her whip. 

‘Do you seriously mean it, Miss 
Thorne?” the Rector was asking, ‘ What 
object can he——- Now don’t treat this as 
ordinary curiosity. It is not that at all.” 

“ Well, Mr, Cantillon,” she said, without 
lifting her eyes, “‘ nobody who knew you 
would take it for that. Yes, Geoffrey’s 
gone, without a word to anybody, except 
this scrap of a note.” She pulled a piece 
of paper out of her pocket and gave it to 
the Rector. “As I tell you, my father and 
Frank went off early to Oxford. I was 
out all the morning seeing after things. 
When I came in, not much before one 
o’clock, the servants told me that Geoffrey 
had left the house soon after eleven, with 
a bag in his hand. Of course, I went 
straight to his room, and there I found 
that attempt ata letter. He didn’t think 
us worth more, I suppose. Read it aloud, 
will you?” 

* Dear Lucy,” Mr. Cantillon read, hold- 
ing up the paper, for he had left his most 
useful eyeglasses at home, “I must go back 
to Switzerland. My return is uncertain. 
You will hear soon. Ever yours, G. T,” 

“ Considerate!” sneered Lucy Thorne ; 
and for a moment or two the Rector said 
nothing at all. At last he spoke very 
gravely, and with a new kind of authority 
as well as friendliness in his manner, 

“T must know a little more, please, 
When he came in yesterday afternoon, did 
you notice that anything was the matter?” 

“He did not come in yesterday after- 
noon. He never turned up till after nine 
o'clock at night, and then he just looked 
in and said he had an awfal headache and 
was going to bed. My father called out 
to him, chaffing him, and asking if that 
was the effect of taking Maggie Farrant’s 
likeness. He didn’t answer, and went 
upstairs. - I went and knocked at his door 
and asked if he didn’t want any supper, 
but he said no, and told me to go away. 
I called out, ‘Have you heard the news 
about Miss Latimer?’ He didn’t answer 
for a minute, and then he said, ‘I wish 
you'd let me go to sleep in peace.’ Then 
I said, ‘ You're ill, and if you're no better 
to-morrow morning I shall send for Dr. 
Crutch.’ He mumbled something I couldn’t 
hear, so I tried the door, but it was locked. 
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So I left him to himself and went down- 
stairs,” 

‘* What was he like this morning ?” 

“He came down very late, after the 
others had started. He looked awfully 
pale and ill, and wouldn’t eat any break- 
fast. I dare say it wasn’t very nice, for the 
things were cold; we don’t expect people 
to come down towards nine o’clock, you 
know. I wasn’t cross to him, though. I 
made him some hot tea, but he hardly 
drank it. I said, ‘Come now, Geoff, we 
know what all this is about. Don’t baa 
bigger fool than you can help.’ He said 
nothing, bat called the dogs and went into 
the garden. I went about my business, 
and that was the last I saw of him.” 

“You knew, then—you had reason to 
think——” 

“ Well, Mr. Cantillon, if you saw at a 
glance, we are not likely to have been 
blind all our lives. When Geoff was a 
boy, the way he worshipped that girl was 
a joke amongst us, But I did think he 
had grown out of such nonsense till he 
came home the other day, just fresh from 
meeting her again at that Swiss place. 
Since he came home he has done nothing 
from morning till night but talk about her. 
All to poor me, of course; the others 
wouldn’t have stood it. I had to let him 
loaf about and hinder me all day long. I 
was often cross enough, and yet I hadn’t 
the heart to snub him or chaff him too 
much, He was always my boy, you know, 
from a little fellow, and though I’ve heard 
and seen little enough of him, goodness 
knows, for years past, what with his going 
abroad, and his painting, and all that, still 
when he came back I couldn’t help feeling 
the same, I never wanted him to live 
at home, you know. We didn’t suit 
him. He’s too much of a gentleman for 
us, with all his artistic ways. He was 
born so, I suppose. It was nobody’s fault. 
But I’ve often told him he’d better have 
fallen in love with the dairymaid ; and 
now, if you ask me what’s going t> become 
of him, with his one idea killed on the 
spot, as you may say, I don’t know how to 
answer you.” 

The Rector stood with his head bent, 
his eyes fixed on Geoffrey’s poor little letter. 
They were a little dim, and the words 
swam before them, but that did not matter. 
One of the collies crept up and rubbed 
against him, and licked his unused hand 
again. The Rector gently and absently 
stroked the soft head, and this time Miss 
Thorne took no notice of her dog’s demon- 





strations. When the Rector spoke it was 
with a little effort. 

‘‘ My dear Miss Thorne, I feel with you, 
but I don’t altogether agree with you. 
One is always sorry, of course, for these 
hopeless fancies, and yet, do you know, 
@ young man like your brother could have 
met with no more refining, ennobling in- 
fluence. You cannot tell from what this 
admiration may have preserved him. No, 
no, don’t say that he had better have 
fallen in love with the dairymaid. If 
that had been possible he would not have 
been the fine fellow he is. Iam glad you 
have been a comfort to him. And this 
one idea—its sudden death seems to you 
terrible—but I suspect it has only died in 
the form of a hope—in which really, you 
know, after all, it can hardly have existed 
—and if I judge your brother rightly, he 
will conquer this trial and be more of a 
man than ever.” 

Lucy Thorne looked up with a curious 
smile, and shook her head. 

“You're very clever, but you don’t 
know Geoffrey, and I do, He’s more of 
a donkey than you think, He had hope, 
lots of hope. I won’t say she gave him 
any — not intentionally, I’m sure — but 
somehow he managed to misunderstand 
her a bit. I think she had better not have 
set him things to do for her, such as paint- 
ing that girl’s portrait, making her more 
conceited than she was already ; but that’s 
neither here nor there. Ah, you needn’t 
explain, Mr. Cantillon. I know what 
great ladies are, and how they think of 
men like Geoffrey. I know better than he 
does. That’s to be got out of books as 
well as out of life.” 

‘Miss Latimer is incapable—it would 
be impossible,” began the Rector hurriedly. 

“Oh, I know all about it. She would 
never understand that he could misunder- 
stand her. She’s come down straight from 
all her ancestors. Unfortunately, Geoffrey 
has sprung out a bit from his; so he 
doesn’t. know his place quite so well as 
Frank, for instance.” 

She paused. The Rector, amid: his dis- 
tress, thought that she was a more clever 
and interesting woman than he could have 
believed possible, after their acquaintance 
of five years. 

“You think I am worrying myself too 
much about Geoffrey,” she said ; “about his 
going off again like this ?” 

“No, no; I think it is a very great pity. 
I trust he has no idea of—of——” 

“Of flinging a despairing idiot at Miss 
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Latimer’s feet?” she said with a short 
laugh. ‘Ob, I don’t know. I'll answer 
for nothing. I tell you, he is rather 
desperate. I knew he was pretty bad 
when he wouldn’t even pour it out to me. 
Bat all this time I haven’t told you what 
alarms me most. It does frighten me ; 
only he’s a good boy, and I won’t let 
myself think about it.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

“He has taken a revolver. He had 
none of his own. It was one of Frank’s, 
which happened to be in his room. I 
missed it directly.” 

The Rector frowned and turned pale. 
Lucy planted her elbows on her knees and 
hid her face in her hands with an im- 
patient sigh. 

“What you have told me,” said Mr. 
Cantillon in a cold, quiet voice, “is very 
much more serious than anything that has 
gone before, A revolver! What does he 
want with a revolver? He must be mad.” 

** Not mad, but miserable. If he shoots 
anybody it will bs himself,” murmured 
Lucy Thorne. 

The Rector looked at his watch, and 
glanced from it to the tall clock in the 
corner. 

“ We are wasting time,” he said, ‘‘in the 
most unpardonable way. What time did 
you say he left the house? Soon after 
eleven? Then he walked to the station 
and caught the 12.20 train. He will spend 
the afternoon in London, and go on by the 
night boat. Eight o’clock from Charing 
Cross, isn’t it? Is that the way he gene- 
rally goes ?” 

“Yes,” 

Lucy lifted her head, and stared in 
astonishment at the Rector. 

“ We must overtake him in London and 
bring him back. In any case, whatever 
his state of mind is, he had much better 
not go,” 

“ They will not be home in time.” 

“T was not thinking of them. This is 
my affair, The only question is, can I get 
to the station by 4.15% You are more 
than three miles from the station, and it 
is twenty minutes to four now.” 

“The cob will do it easily,” said Lucy 
Thorne. She was standing up now, erect 
and stern, all her business-like qualities 
rampant, ‘Shall I go with you? If so, 
Til take a boy to bring him back.” 

“No; let me go alone,” said Mr. 
Cantillon. 

Ten minutes had not passed before 
Lucy, the best whip in the county, was 














driving the Rector in a high dog-cart at a 
swinging pace up and down long hills with 
broad green margins. She had thought, 
though he had not, that he would not bs 
able to get back that night, at least not 
further than Oxford. Insisting that there 
was plenty of time, that she could go twice 
as fast if she chose, she turned up to his 
house in the further road at Bryans, and 
gave him five minutes to put together a 
few things for the night. Then they 
started off again, stared at by many slow 
and wondering eyes as they flashed down 
the village street, and went at a steady 
trot up and down more hills, and past 
fantastic groups of beeches on mossy banks 
by the road, and through a shadow of 
woods, and over a bridge, once more cross- 
ing the quiet, willow-shaded river, then, 
with a final spurt, swinging along the level 
towards the station, and arriving there 
two minutes bfore the train was due. 

Mr. Cantillon got down, and held out 
his hand to Lucy with his sweetest smile. 
They had talked very little during the 
drive. He looked pale, and his eyes were 
bright. 

‘IT don’t believe I ought to let you go,” 
she said, leaning down to him. 

‘** Trust me as I trust your Geoffrey, and 
all will be right,” he answered. 

“T don’t mean that. Of course I trust 
you. But you look so tired. Do get 
something to eat at Oxford. Promise 
me.” 

“T shall have plenty of time to dine 
comfortably in London.” He lifted his 
hat and turned into the station. 

“ How queer it is,” thought Lucy Thorne 
as she drove away, “that you may know 
people for five years without knowing 
them one bit!” 

Something of the same sort crossed 
Mr. Cantillon’s mind as he stepped into 
his traia. 
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THERE have been few more unsatie- 
factory discussions than that as to whether 
marriage is a failare, The answer is so 
obvious, It is a failure when it is a failure. 
It is not a failare when it is not a failure. 
If you fill all the volumes in the British 
Museum you will get no further. If two 
people do not agree, they do not agree. 
Practicaliy, as regards agreement, it makes 
no difference whether they are married or 
single. 
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People seem surprised that so many 
marriages should turn out failures, I do 
not know why they should be. How 
many friendships are enduring? Not a 
large percentage. Why? Because the 
qualities which go to make a good friend 
are rare, You find him out or he finds 
you out, And so husbands and wives 
find each other out. And small wonder. 
Everybody wants to marry; certainly 
the large majority want to marry. I 
change “everybody” to the “large ma- 
jority,” because, no doubt, as you will per- 
ceive when you reflect, there are people 
who do not want to marry. And I be- 
lieve, moreover, that, not seldom, these 
are the very people who marry first. 

Probably, if it were possible to publish 
an accurate statistical account of how 
every marrisge came about which has 
taken place in England within the last 
five-and-twenty years, the world would be 
amazed, It is my own persuasion that 
scarcely apy person can give a logical 
reason why he or she was married. Pos- 
sibly, Mr. Sharp will be able to tell you 
that he married Miss Green because she 
had fifty thousand pounds. But, Miss 
Green will not be able to tell you why she 
married Mr, Sharp. Circulate a census 
paper among the married folks of England 
asking why they married each other ; at 
least ninety per cent. will reply that they 
have not the faintest notion. It is no 
answer for Mrs, Plumper to say that she 
married Mr. Plumper because she liked 
him, “Good gracious, Mrs. Plumper, 
what made you like a man like Plumper?” 
“ Well—I don’t know—I suppose because 
he liked me.” “ Plumper, what made you 
like Mrs. Plumper?” ‘My dear fellow, 
I've asked myself the question a hundred 
times, I’ve not the ghost of an idea.” If 
we could put all married people through 
some such catechism as that, their replies 
would be found sufficiently amazing. There 
must be multitudes of people who, when 
they ask of their own hearts why they 
married, find themselves unable to supply 
themselves with an adequate responte. 
And it is quite likely that some of those 
very persons have made the happiest 
marriages. There is the mystery. 


A man has sat by a woman’s side in an 
omnibus, spoken to her for the first time 
in his life in handing her fare to the con- 
ductor, married her within the week, and 
lived happily with her ever afterwards. 
There is a story told of a man who went 
to a big tradesman. 


* You supply your 





customers with everything ; do you supply 
them with wives?” The tradesman thought 
that he might be able to supply a fair class 
of goods even in that line. He introduced 
a young lady who was serving behind the 
counter. The customer started off then 
and there to procure a special license, 
married the girl in the morning, and never 
regretted it to the day he died. There is no 
prim4 facie reason why such a story should 
be false. You know that Mrs, Griffin has 
known Griffin all her life; she has never 
lost sight of him from childhood’s hour ; as 
children they were playmates. They were 
engaged three years; the most careful 
settlements were made on either side; 
and now is there a house in England which 
is large enough to hold them both? You 
say that it is a mistake for a man to have 
known his wife too long before he married 
her? My dear sir, I know a case of two 
cousins who were born in the same house, 
within a few weeks of each other, who 
have lived together in the same house ever 
since, and who have been married now 
more than twelve years, and a happier 
marriage never was. The thing is a mystery. 
Some tell you that happiness in mar- 
riage is an affair of physical constitution, 
of like mating like. This is by no means 
certain. I am acquainted with a some- 
what notorious case of a woman, who, as a 
irl, was very pretty, and who is still very 
ar from ugly. She married a man who was 
one of a family of paralytics—to the 
ordinary beholder a dreadful family. He 
was partially paralysed at the time she 
married him—married him, it may easily 
be credited, against the wishes of all her 
relatives and friends. He has done nothing 
for himself, unassisted, from that hour to 
this. For some time he has lost the entire 
use of all his limbs. Yet she continues to 
worship him with what, to onlookers, is a 
wholly incomprehensible devotion. Until 
recently I used to see her every day. She 
looked the picture of happiness, of perfect 
content with the good the gods have given 
her. I know another case of a man who 
has wheeled his wife in front of him for, I 
understand, over two-and-twenty years. 
She is afflicted with some terrible disease. 
He is now an officer on half-pay—he has 
only his half-pay to live upon—and to 
see how he watches the very shadows as 
they chase each other across his wife’s face 
is enough to bring the tears into your eyes. 
No, happiness in marriage is not neces- 
sarily an affair of physical constitution. 
Others tell you that children bring 
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married happiness. Always? Can the 
ladies and gentlemen who figure in the 
Divorce Court never show any fruit of 
their unions? You must have a limited 
acquaintance if you do not know a Darby 
and Joan who never had a baby of their 
own. Bat, you say, there are more happy 
marriages with children than without. 
Possibly. Because, in the very large 
majority of cases, marriage and children 
go together. If you mean relatively more, 
I doubt it. I doubt if children have much 
to do with it either one way or the other. 
It. is absurd to say that happiness in mar- 
riage depends on similarity or dissimi- 
larity of mental temperament. Wise men 
marry fools and never regret it; and wise 
men marry fools and never cease regretting 
it. We are constantly being told, by a 
certain class of people and in a certain 
class of literature, that happiness in mar- 
riage depends upon moral qualities, that 
a good woman should marry a good man, 
that that is the secret. This may be 
beautiful in theory, and one may feel. that 
one would like to believe it; but, unfortu- 
nately, it is contrary to the teachings of 
experience, 

These beautiful theories of the theorists! 
These tarradiddles which are instilled into 
our minds when we are young! After 
one has attained to man’s estate life is one 
long process of waking from illusions. As 
I grow older I become more and more 
persuaded that happiness in marriage has 
nothing at all to do with moral qualities, 
It ought to have, perhaps, but it hasn’t, 
To suppose that a wife is happy with her 
husband merely because he is good, or 
that a husband is happy with his wife 
merely because she is good, or that each is 
happy with the other merely because they 
both are good, is the purest nonsense, 
Love, we are informed, makes the perfect 
marriage. “Ah!” exclaims the sentimenta- 
list, ‘‘when love steals in at the door dis- 
cord flies. Where love is there is heaven 
below.” Particularly do you read this kind 
of thing in the love-tales. ‘As Reginald 
folded Angelina in his arms perfect bliss 
was theirs.” Does this mean anything, or 
is it merely rhapsody? If it does mean 
anything, what does it mean ? 

Most people who speak glibly of love 
speak of it without having a rudimentary 
notion of what love is, It is to them 
an unknown quantity. Very much an 
unknown quantity if they would only, just 
once in a way, pause to think of it. The 
feeling generally spoken of as love is, 





in a hundred and one cases out of every 
hundred, like one’s appetite, evanescent. 
The kind of ‘love, especially, which is 
frequently raved of by the poets, is not 
only, of its very nature, evanescent, but, 
like the trail of the serpent, it leaves the 
very worst effects behind. Some of these 
gentlemen might as reasonably urge their 
admirers to make the one end and aim of 
their being a desire to “ quaff” a hogshead 
of neat brandy at a sitting. Their raptures 
suggest one form of delirium tremens ; the 
hogshead of brandy would merely suggest 
another form. Those who begin with an 
ecstasy of passion, in one sense, will in- 
evitably end with an ecstasy of passion in 
another sense, At the best the result will 
be a polite equivalent of black eyes. Men 
and women are unable, by reason of their 
constitution, to keep up an unnatural ten- 
sion in any one direction for any length 
of time. The tension is apt to become 
equally unnatural in a diametrically oppo- 
site direction, The pendulum swings. 
Tom loves Jane madly when he marries 
her ; six months afterwards he enjoys as 
little of her society as he conveniently can. 
Madness has its contrasting phases, 

Love, in any decent sense, requires self- 
sacrifice, How many persons are there 
capable of genuine self-sacrifice — of even 
momentary self-sacrifice? Of the self- 
sacrifice which, unmurmuring, endures to 
the grave—how many persons have you 
met capable of that ? And though Tom may 
be capable of self-sacrifice for Jane, it by 
no means therefore follows that Jane 
is capable of self-sacrifice for Tom. 
How many a Jane is there who is 
sacrificing her all for Tom, while Tom, at 
the best, merely approves her sacrifice. 
Many a woman has married a man really 
loving him, she has sacrificed all that she 
could for him, she has devoted her life to 
making his life happy. Gradually it dawns 
upon her that, from the first, he has really 
only been permitting this, that all the time 
his heart has been with other gods. Then 
it is that the trouble begins, Love is a 
two-edged weapon ; cynics have found this 
out a long, long time. When you find 
that you have given your love for nothing, 
your own love will turn on you and cut 
you to the heart—not impossibly your 
own love will destroy your lifelong happi- 
ness; it has destroyed the happiness which 
gave it birth many a time. 

We may remark to the sentimentalists 
who inform us that it is love which seasons 
marriage, that the number of happy mar- 
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riages into which love has never entered 
for a moment, from first to last, are as the 
sands of the sea for multitude. There is 
happiness and happiness. There is the 
happiness of the man who asks nothing 
better than to have a pair of slippers on 
his feet, a pipe in his mouth, and a paper 
in his hand; and there is the happiness 
of the man whose vision soars to heights 
empyreap. There is the man who, so long 
as he can live a humdrum kind of exist- 
ence, unaffected by any violent earthquake 
shocks from without, is as happy as the 
day is long. If a man of this kind marries a 
woman of his own kind, his cup of happiness 
is fall, and, one may add, so is hers. People 
of this sort abound ; they form the bulk 
of the English middle classes ; they are the 
backbone of the country—typical English 
folk. Talk to them of love! Stuff and 
nonsense! They never indulged in such 
folly. ‘Did we, Mary?” ‘No, John, 
that we never did.” They read the reports 
of the breach of promise cases with con- 
temptuous amazement. They never wrote 
each other “spoony ” letters; they never 
exchanged “ spoony ” words; thank good- 
ness, no. Five minutes after marriage, 
and fifty years after marriage, they address 
each other with exactly the same common- 
sense stolidity. They are attached to their 
house, they are attached to their furniture 
—especially are they attached to their easy- 
chairs—and they are attached to each other. 
Indeed, they almost regard each other as 
easy-chairs. Each is a necessary adjunct to 
each other’s comfort; if John dies. it is 
quite possible that Mary will marry again— 
the chair, having worn out, needs replacing. 
If Mary dies it is equally possible that 
John will marry two other wives in quick 
succession, and he will be happy with all 
three of them alike. The sentimentalists 
who maintain that no marriage can be 
happy where no love is must either have a 
limited acquaintance of their fellows, or 
they must have wilfully closed their eyes 
to the things which they have seen. 

How great is the multitude of coun- 
sellors! What a number of people there 
are who are fond of laying down the law! 
Almost every one has a recipe which, if 
followed out, will ensure happiness in 
marriage, just as almost every one has a 
recipe for the curing of a cold. Did you 
ever read Mark Twain’s “ Curing a Cold”? 
You will find it instructive. Acting on 
his friends’ prescriptions almost brought 
him to the grave. The one sort of recipe 
is just as valuable, and as valueless, 





as the other. There is no such thing 
as a recipe, the following of which will 
ensure happiness in marriage. If you 
have the faintest glimmerings of logical 
perception you will perceive that this must 
be so, when you consider that no two 
persons in the world are exactly alike, 
and that what exactly suits one person 
exactly suits no other person. Marriage 
is not only a lottery—it is a lottery with 
which the doctrine of chances has no 
concern. 

A very frequently quoted advice to those 
about to marry was, “Don’t!” I have no 
advice to offer. Iam one combination of 
constituent parts, you are another; I can- 
not read the secrets of your heart, you 
cannot read the secrets of mine. My 
opinion may be of value to myself; to follow 
it might be positively mischievous for you. 
Asking you to bear this in mind, I say 
that if I were beginning the world again 
I would marry, in spite of all the prophets 
of evil that ever prophesied, and of all the 
leading cases on the other side that were 
ever yet recorded; and for this reason— 
that marriage offers some of the greatest 
and grandest priz3s this world has it in its 
power to bestow. I doubt if they are not 
the best of all the prizes; I believa they 
are. If you were to tell a young lawyer 
that his chances of obtaining the Lord 
Chancellorship were, to say the least of it, 
remote, if he had the making of a man in 
him, and knew himself, he would not cease to 
be a lawyer on that account, Things worth 
the having are not to be had merely for the 
asking; the apples which fall to the ground 
are not the best on the tree, What is worth 
the having is worth the striving for; you 
may not get them though you strive, and 
strive with might and main ; that, in spite 
of all the assertions of the preachers of the 
dogma of the infallibility of ‘ Self-help,” 
most certainly is true, But you are surely 
less likely to get them if you do not strive 
at all. There is nothing in this world 
better worth the having than the good 
things which are to be had in marriage. 

Consider what some of these things are 
to the workers ; to the men who have some 
aim in life other than the enjoyment of 
the hour, or the living through of the 
passing day; to those who aim their 
arrows high. To me this matter is so 
sacred that my pen hesitates, for I have 
vainly searched for fitting words with 
which to put the plain truth of the matter 
on to paper. 

There is no solace, in this the hour of 
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his bitterness, which can be compared to 
the solace which is to be had from a woman; 
not from any woman, but from the woman 
—his wife. It is not a necessity that she 
should be wise, nor is it necessary that she 
should be a fool; it is certainly not neces- 
sary that she should be morally perfect. 
You may not be morally perfect yourself. 
The men who, being sinners, are ready to 
cast stones at all women who are not 
saints—let them stand in the very pre- 
sence of Him who showed mercy to the 
Magdalene. Do not suppose that it is 
necessary that she should be a sinner; as 
a matter of fact, morally, the average 
woman is infinitely above the average 
man. In this to which I am alluding the 
question of morals does not enter at all; 
all that is necessary is that she should be 
a creature of ficsh and blood, and that she 
should make your sorrows hers, knowing 
that, with herself, you will take her griefs 
into the comforting shelter of your armr. 
There is no solace which can be compared 
to the solace which is to be had from such 
a wife as that; the sort of solace which 
she gives, although she may not know it, 
nor you, gives you strength with which to 
shoot another arrow, greater accuracy of 
aim, and that sort of pleasant courage which 
not seldom wings an arrow straight unto 
the mark. 

I should not wait to marry until I had 
achieved success. I do not say this to 
you— you wait ; political economists advise 
you so todo, 1 say it of myself, and for 
these reasons, First, because the woman 
who would not, unhesitatingly, go with 
me through the thorniest places is the sort 
of woman I should not care to marry ; 
and, second, because thosa who have been 
together, side by side and hand in hand, 
through the Valley of the Shadow are 
those who, in all the world, are nearest to 
each other, and, because nearest, dearest. 
They have then, and only then, become 
what I understand as flesh of one flesh 
and bone of one bone. But with the kind 
of woman whom I have in my mind’s eye— 
| and she is to be had: given the man, he will 
find the woman—even the passage through 
the Valley of the Shadow shall not be all 
bitterness. Unshed tears may be in the 
eyes both of him and her, but there shall 
be something in their hearts which shall 
be stronger than the tears. 

Love in a cottage is theory. Love in 
idversity is, now and then, a fact. The 
eason why love flies out of the window 
when poverty stands at the door, is because 





there are so many fools in the world. I 
am no admirer of poverty. NotI! Strive 
against it; keep it from you as you would 
the plague. But though you may strive 
against it with might and main, poverty, 
refusing to be repulsed, may still continue 
to sit at your side. It is the way of the 
world. Rich men may say that it is not 
so. Poor men know that it is. But 
though the rent be overdue, and the 
butcher refuses to send the joint, and 
success still shuns you in spite of all your 
wooing, it is not very ill with you if a 
woman shall steal into the room, and shall 
put her arms about your neck, and shall 
whisper, “ Yet all shall be well!” The 
words may be unspoken. There is a 
manner of utterance which is more 
eloquent than speech. And with the 
woman whom I seem to see it was born, 
with her, into the world. May you be 
man enough to prize the pressure of her 
arms, 

The woman who is ready to share your 
sorrows will be equally ready to share 
your joys, She will welcome them with 
outstretched hands. It is very possible 
that, in the hour of your triumph, she will 
be a very child. In that hour may you, 
also, still be a child. Note this. The 
man who triumphs should be, to the world, 
as though he did not triumph. It is not 
only the better policy, bnt, to my mind, 
such a bearing is more becoming to a 
man. In the face of all men, do not 
triumph in your triumph. But there is 
one who will triumph in your triumph; 
and, with her, it is meet that you should 
triamph—with the woman who has passed 
with you through the Valley of the 
Shadow. In the hour of victory may you 
be man enough to sing your song of 
victory alone with her. 

It is a singular trait of a certain sort 
of human nature, that the man who is 
willing to share with a wife his sorrows 
is unwilling to share with her his joys. 
There are teachers who tell us that a 
clever and an ambitious man should not 
take unto himself a wife, lest she should 
hamper him, not only in the days of his 
struggle, but also in the days of his 
achievement, It takes all sorts of men to 
make a world. To me such teaching is 
most amazing. By all means let each man 
ask himself what is his aim in life. If he 
himself is, to himself, the beginning, and 
the middle, and the end, by all means let 
him set up his god and worship it. If he 
is coo), and hard, and calculating, it does 
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not by any means follow that he is, in any 
sense, a worse man than either you or I; 
and, probably, to him marriage is but an 
incident. There is nothing to be said 
against that. Each man is entitled to his 
own point of view. If we could only see 
it! We see it swiftly of ourselves, but 
slowly enough of others. To numbers of 
men marriage is but an incident. That is 
their point of view, and one which, so far 
as I can see, they are quite entitled to 
hold. 

But this I do affirm: the man who, 
when he was nothing and nobody, married 
a woman who brought him nothing but 
her love, who shares with her his struggles, 
and who, when the day of his triumph 
comes, drops her, just as though it were a 
matter of course, to all intents and pur- 
poses out of his existence—I do «affirm 
that such a man is a cur. Such curs are 
to be found in what, in the world’s 
reckoning, are the very highest places. 
There is the great actor, Mr. Stacit. You 
meet him everywhere; in princes’ houses. 
Did you ever see Mrs, Stacit? No. Yet 
there is a Mrs, Stacit. 

“Dear Mr, Stacit! Such a dreadful 
story! So sad for him! You know, 
when he was a young man, and his genius 
was still unrecognised, I have heard that 
he married quite a common person—a 
mere ballet girl, I believe. Altogether 
impossible that she should be received in 
society.” 

That is the sort of thing you hear—and 
from women, Altogether impossible to 
receive her in society! A much more 
impossible person is received—Mr. Stacit. 
The man, despite his outward fantastic 
trappings, is really but a dirty blot upon 
the fair scutcheon of our common man- 
hood. What is meant is this: Mr. Stacit, 
when he was a beggar, took unto himself 
another beggar, in the shape of a woman, 
accepted all that she had to give him, fed 
her with the bread of bitterness, and when, 
after years of struggle, triumph came at 
last, he denied her what she had earned 
more righteously than he had done—the 
rest which cometh after labour, the joy 
which follows pain. There is the popular 
artist, Dauber. You meet him every- 
where. Did you ever meet Mrs. Dauber ? 
You hear her spoken of, in a whisper, 
at the club. “I rather fancy that Dauber 
married his model. Couldn’t afford to 
pay her fees, so he married her instead.” 
He couldn’t afiord to give her money for 
her services, so what has he given her 


instead? What has he given her? The 
privilege of being his wife? And what a 
privilege it seems to be! It appears that 
she was only to regard herself as his equal 
—his wife—up to a certain point in his 
career ; and then—what was she to regard 
herself as then ? 

Gentlemen of Stacit’s kidney and of 
Dauber’s kidney abound. They are quite 
common among the ranks of what are 
called successful men. They are states- 
men, lawyers, authors, financiers, divines. 
A woman who is married to a certain type 
of man must look forward with positive 
terror to the days when he shall achieve 
success. She knows that his triumph will 
mean her fall. When I read that often- 
told story of the woman—which, mark 
you, is always told against the woman— 
who destroyed her husband’s masterpiece 
before it was given to the world, I 
wonder if that woman did not know her 
husband through and through ; if she was 
not too well aware that he was quite 
prepared to sacrifice her on the altar of 
his own self-seeking, And I ask myself 
if she was not almost justified in the thing 
she did. I do not know what is some- 
times meant by the “rights of women” ; 
but I do know this—that it is the right of 
every woman to share, to the last frag- 
ment, the triumphs of the man who, 
voluntarily, of his own free will, has 
merged her life with his. 

It is as well that mon, before they take . 
unto themselves wives, should consider. 
Let there be no false pretence about the 
matter. False pretence, you know, is, 
perhaps, in some degree unmanly, If the 
partnership is to be limited, let the limit 
be clearly understood. If you, being little 
Smith, intend, when you become the great 
Smith, to leave Mrs. Smith alone, after 
many days, to eat out her heart in the 
cold and the darkness, while you are away, | 
basking in the light and the sunshine, it 
would perhaps be well that you should 
make that quite clear to plain, and possibly 
poor, Miss Brown—be she model or ballet 
girl— before you do her the honour of 
making her Mrs. Smith. If, when the 
great days come, you mean to be ashamed 
of her, better let her know now how nice 
your feelings are upon some subjects. It 
will, at any rate, be honest; and, also, it 
will prepare her mind; she will know the 
kind of man you are—now, when it is not 
too late ; instead of then, when, having for 
your sake fought a good fight, and the 





silver trumpets of the heralds proclaim the 
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victor, she looks into your eyes with glad- 
ness, and you thrust her, worn, torn, and 
bleeding, without the lists. She will be 
disappointed when, falling back, she is 
trodden under foot by the shouting crowd. 
You see, what she did was done for you. 





THE LAND OF TURTLE. 

UnrTIL the recent little harmless “ blow” 
in the French Chamber of Deputies, how 
many people had ever heard of the Island 
of Aldabra, much less of its occupation by 
British troops ? Very few, either in France 
or England, so much so that the question 
of ownership could not be determined by 
officials right off. The exhibition of French 
emotion, however, led to an investigation 
which revealed that Aldabra had never been 
either occupied or claimed by France in 
times past; had, in fact, always been in- 
cluded in the list of British possessions, 
and had been for long the subject of a 
fishing lease, granted and signed by the 
British Governor of the Seychelles Islands. 
By “always” should be understood since 
the repartition of territory which took place 
with the Treaty of Paris of 1814, when 
was ceded to Great Britain ‘the Island 
of Mauritius and its dependencies.” 

So much then for ownership, but as to 
occupation, that is a mere figure of speech. 
For troops to land there might not be 
impossible, but would be ridiculous. There 
is nobody to attack or protect—nothing to 
seize or to guard—not a “ native” to con- 
ciliate or terrorise. The only inhabitants of 
Aldabra are too slow-moving to be affected 
by the prevailing “ Race for Africa” or 
anywhere else, and too pachydermatous to 
feel the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, or of pugnacious forejgners, In 
point of fact the Island of Aldabra is the 
idyllic land of a London Alderman’s 
gastronomic vision. It is the Land of 
Turtle. 

The only inhabitants belong to the cold- 
blooded race of chelonia, and among two 
great families of that race—the Testudinidz, 
or Land Tortoises, and the Chelonidz, or 
Marine Turtles—the land is divided. The 
most valuable member of the family of 
chelone is the Green Turtle—the joy of 
the epicure and the founder of the 
Aldermanic banquet. Of this precious 
creature Aldabra is able to contribute 
some twelve thousand specimens per 
annum to the cuisine-of the world. 

The island, as we have said, is the 





subject of a lease granted by the British 
Governor, or Administrator, of the Sey- 
chelles Islands. The lessee is a Mr. Thomas 
J. Spurs, a naturalist as well as a turtle- 
fisher, who has recently, at the request 
of the Government, made a special report 
with regard to the physical aspects and 
resources of Aldabra. As this is the only 
published description of a place of much 
interest, we shall extract the substance of 
the official document. 

Aldabra is the name usually applied 
collectively to a group of four islands 
lying between 9° 24’ south latitude and 
46° 22' west longitude. These four islands 
are Aldabra, Astone, Cosmoledo,’ and 
Assumption. Of these Aldabra is the 
most westerly, the most interesting, and 
apparently the most valuable, and to it we 
will confine our attention, 

It is an island some twenty miles at its 
greatest length, bending crescent-wise to 
the east, and forming a basin in the interior 
closed in to the east by three small islets. 
The channels between these islets are four, 
but only one admits of access to the en- 
closed lagoon at low water, and this is so 
narrow that it is swept by such swift 
currents as to render the passage almost 
impracticable except for steamers, The 
island itself is flat, of agreeable aspect, 
remarkably verdant, and covered with 
trees and low shrubs. Into the thick 
interior bush, however, no one seems to 
care to penetrate, for there the mosquito 
reigns supreme. 

The islands are of coral formation, raised 
by volcanic force, and it is remarkable 
that, unlike other coral islands, Aldabra 
has no sandy beaches or sandy plains. It 
is one solid mass of coral, of an extra- 
ordinary strength of growth. The solid 
mass attains its greatest height— one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-five 
feet above the sea —at an elevated pro- 
montory on the western side, distinctively 
called Picard Island, where, in the course 
of ages, the decomposing coral has formed 
a wonderfully fertile mould; only there 
is too little of it for profitable use, The 
west of Aldabra is protected by a reef of 
from one hundred to two hundred yards 
wide, of the type familiar in coral lands, 
but on the east side the sea beats against 
the cliffs, 

Two agents of destruction have left 
marks of recent activity. The number 
of overturned trees bear witness to the 
violence of the hurricanes which occa- 
sionally tear over these lonely islands ; 
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and the occurrence of standing forests, 
silent and dead, is proof of some fatal 
mephitic exhalations from the volesnic 
soil. Wher, years ago, Commander Need- 
ham, R.N., visited Aldabra in the “ Rein- 
deer,’ he saw several times large jets of 
vapour shot up, indicating that volcanic 
action was still going on then. 

The flora of Aldabra is very rich in 
comparison with most coral islands, and 
includes some thirty species and varieties 
of trees and shrubs, but it is with the 
fauna we have at present to do. 

Among these the tortoises are very 
numerous and very big, notwithstanding 
the savage attacks and wanton destruction 
of the Arab harpooners on Picard Island. 
In fact that portion of Aldabra had been 
completely denuded of tortoises when Mr. 
Spurs took the lease, and one of his first 
proceedings was to take a number of large 
specimens from the main part of the island 
and place them on Picard, where also 
strong measures had to be taken for the 
destruction of the rats, which are the 
natural enemies of young tortoises. Now 
the chelonians are increasing and multiply- 
ing again on Picard at a great rate. 

Heavy and clumsy as is the land tortoise, 
it can move about with almost incredible 
swiftness and skill. Mr. Spurs gives a 
remarkable instance of their powers in this 
respect. He had been in the habit of 
collecting them in ditches for the purpose 
of redistribution, and one day when at 
work in this way he saw a tortoise run 
away across the plain just about a minute 
after he had placed it at the bottom of a 
ditch. It had actually climbed up the 
almost perpendicular side with the help of 
its nails, 

The tortoise, of course, is valuable as a 
provider of the tortoise-shell of commerce, 
and the Hawk’s-bill variety furnishes the 
best shell. Between May and September 
the tortoises hide themselves in the woods, 
or in the most secluded places they can 
find, and do not show themselves at all. 
Then with the first rains of October they 
begin to come out again, and to make 
preparations for their pairing arrange- 
ments. The breeding season is from 
November to February, and the females 
will lay from s'x to eight eggs at a time. 

The sea-turtle abounds in the whole 
Aldabra group, but especially on the shores 
of Aldabra Island, but it is the males 
alone who are in evidence in the bays and 
on the promontories. The female turtles 
disappear as soon as ever they reach the 





reproductive age—which is supposed to be 
not sooner than their twentieth year—and 
where they go to no man has been able to 
discover. After a time they return to the 
shores covered with barnacles, as if they had 
bsen making a long sea voyage, and pro- 
ceed to lay their eggs. This they do three 
times in each season, and each laying 
produces one hundred and twenty-five 


eggs. 

“it is thought that the over preponderance 
of males accounts for the disappearance of 
the females from the coast. The pro- 
portion of males to females at maturity is 
estimated at ten to one, but the proportion 
“hatched” is the reverse, namely, ten 
females to one male. As the females are 
more valuable and more easily caught than 
the males, they are quickly reduced to a 
minority, and therefore when the breeding 
season comes on there are terrific combats 
among the males—combats from which 
the sharks and the dog-fish largely benefit, 
for the mortality is large. Mr. Spurs says 
that he once caught a dogfish ten feet 
long, which had in its stomach the heads 
of three turtles, several fins of large turtles, 
and an entire young turtle weighing thirty 
pounde—a most capacious maw. 

The chelonians have other enemies. As 
soon as the young are hatched, and before 
they are strong enough to reach the water, 
they are attacked and devoured by the 
land-crabs—of which Mr. Knight has told 
such ghastly things in his story of Trini- 
dada Island—by the grallies or waders, 
and by the man-of-war bird. Until they 
are mature enough to reach the water they 
are never safe from these enemies, and 
once in the water they find a new set of 
foes in several turtle-loving fish. In search 
of security they allow the currents to carry 
them far out to sea, where they find com- 
parative peace for a time in the deep 
water. 

The Hawk’z-bill turtle, which yields the 
best tortoise-shell, was once the chief at- 
traction of Aldabra, for the species found 
there was exceptionally large and fine. 
But the supply has been greatly reduced 
by the Arabs, who come over in dhows to 
harpoon them. At low water the turtle 
are to be found feeding near the rocks at 
the depth of a few feet, and then is the 
opportunity of the harpooner, who spears 
all and sundry, large and small. The 
destruction is fearful, for the instrument 
used is a sort of spring knife, which opens 
when it enters the animal, and to extract 
which invariably entails death, 
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The Administrator of Seychelles, Mr. 
T. Risily Griffith, does not take so gloomy 
a view of the effects of depredations of the 
Arabs as does Mr. Spurs. He says that 
the fears which were entertained at one 
time that the land tortoises would become 
extinct in consequence of the excessive 
hunting, have not been realised, and that 
the difficulties of the hunt and the seclu- 
sive natura of the animals themselves are 
powerful safeguards. At the same time 
there seems little doubt that if legislative 
enactments could be carried out in this 
distant and solitary place, a great deal 
could be done, not merely to conserve the 
species both of land tortoises and turtles, 
but greatly to encourage and increase the 
growth. 

Of the Green or edible turtle, the lessee 
expects to take upwards of twelve thousand 
annually without diminishing his resources. 
The meat is dried on the island for ship- 
ment, and twelve thousand turtle annually 
means an amount of Aldermanic bliss 
which we are unable to express in terms 
of pints or pounds sterling. 

Besides the turtle, the shores of Aldabra 
abound in that peculiar sea-slug called 
béche-de-mer, of which the Chinese are 
80 fond, and which forms so important an 
article of commerce in the South Sea 
Islands. Some Chinese were last year 
sent from the Seychelles to Aldabra for 
the purpose of gathering and preparing 
béche-de-mer for shipment to China, where 
there is always a large and ready sale for 
this curious edible, with its mythical 
virtues. Orchilla weed also abounds on 
the island, but the resources otherwise 
seem limited. 

In fact Aldabra does not appear very 
attractive as a place of residence, but it 
is certainly interesting as tho favoured 
home of the turtle. 





OVER THE RANGE. 
A WESTERN SKETCH, 


WE had just finished breakfast one Satur- 
day when a boy from a neighbouring 
rancb, about fourteen miles off, came 
riding up hastily. His appearance did not 
surprise us very much as we thought he 
brought an invitation to spend the next 
day with our friends, and go to church 
with them; that particular Sunday being 
the day on which old Father Byrne, the 
American Episcopalian minister, held 
service in the wonderful wooden building, 





in which on Sundays all sorts and con- 
ditions of ministers did duty turn by turn. 
When our turn came we all usually, at 
least those from a distance, made a day 
of it, took the waggon and team, attended 
the two services, and had supper with the 
Sanborns before coming home. 

But Gila’s errand was a very different 
one, His father, who had been ailing for 
some time, had died in the night; would I 
come “right along and help the folk at 
home, and bring any black clothes I had 
with me, as the funeral was to be to- 
morrow }” 

There was only one answer to be made 
to this, of course, I hurried in and got 
together what I wanted, and made what 
few preparations I could for leaving the 
boys to themselves for two or threa days. 

Luckily I had done most of my Sunday 
cooking before breakfast, baked and made 
a couple of cakes, so with plenty of milk 
and butter they would do well enough till 
I returned ; so I put all the black things I 
could find into gunny sacks and was soon 
ready to start with Gila, with whom the 
boys were smoking a sympathetic pipe. 

We unhitched the buggy from the fence, 
put my “grip-sack” in the back of the 
trap, and started, one of the boys coming 
to see us safely over the Santa Fé track, 
which ran round a curve jast in front of 
our gate. The road we had to travel was 
a fearful one, up hill and down dale, over 
“wash-outs” and bluffs, right across the 
prairie to the “ Divide,” on the other side 
of which East Cherry Creek, on which the 
Sanborns’ ranch was situated, lay. 

It was in late spring, and the prairie 
was covered with flowers. Anemones, or 
as they are called out West, crocus ; violets, 
the wood violet of England without any 
scent; larkspur, Indian lilies, and the tall 
soapweed, were blossoming in profusion 
all round us, whilst the crimson and orange 
cactus made great splashes of vivid colour- 
ing at intervals. All the Western flora 
is, however, perfectly scentless ; the daisies 
grow in clusters like a cowslip, the pansy 
has violet leaves and vice versa. Being 
still early in the year, the prairie had a 
green tint over it, caused by the gramma 
grass, which was just coming up. A week 
later and the whole country would be the 
colour of dried hay, except on the sides of 
the creek or wherever there was irrigation, 
or scrub oak or poison ivy covered the 
ground. 

““When did your father die, Gila?” I 
asked at last of my silent companion, a 
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little old man of fourteen, who would 
have been a merry schoolboy at home. 

But there are no children on the Western 
ranches ; there is no time for play, and very 
little for lessons, except in winter. You 
see little girls of seven and eight standing 
on stools at the wash-tubs, and small boys 
who can walk under a cow very often milk 
the animal also. 

So little Gila Sanborn was as sedate as 
if he were a middle-aged citizen, and 
answered me equally quietly. 

“He was taken bad last night was 
popper. I'll allow he had a real hard 
time of it, for it was sun up before he went 
‘over the Range.’ And mamma she took 
on dreadful; our Ella concluded I’d best 
em up and come right along for you to 

elp.” 

Quite right,” I answered, holding on 
tightly to the side of the buggy, for we 
were rushing wildly down one of the bluffs 
to gain sufficient impetus to send us up the 
hiil before us, the prairie being like 
Atlantic rollers, And then as we began 
our upward ascent I asked Gila what he 
meant by saying his father had gone “‘ over 
the Range.” I gathered from his reply 
that it was one of the Western phrases for 
death, and as I looked ahead, for we were 
now beginning our weary climb up the 
Divide, I saw beyond the foot-hills, and 
towering far above them the great peaks of 
the snowy range of the Rocky Mountains 
standing out white and calm against the 
deep blue sky. There they had stood for 
ages, when the country beyond them was 
an undiscovered bourne, unknown and 
undreamt of. What wonder the early 
settlers of the West gave the name of 
‘over the Range” to that other bourne 
from which no traveller returns ? 

We were now passing up a deep “ wash- 
out,” and had to proceed with caution, but 
on either side of us the road, or rather the 
deep sides of the gulch, were covered with 
the lovely pale blue and white Alpine 
columbine, which had the most enormous 
blossoms I had ever seen; so I picked 
several armfuls and stored them in the 
buggy under the seat, to avoid their being 
wilted by the sun, which by this time was 
high up and very powerful. 

** What do you mean to do with those ?” 
asked Gila, after watching me in silence 
for some moments. 

“T am getting them for a wreath,” I 
answered. “Don’t you have flowers at 
funerals out here?” 

He shook his head as if he did not quite 









understand me, ‘We have spiced beef 
and juniper ham, to say nothing of chicken 
and pumpkin pie, But if you like the 
flowers, and your people have them to 
home, bring them right along,” he added 
politely. ‘Popper was always sot on 
English customs.” 

So I brought them “right along,” and 
as we were now on the top of the Divide 
got in again. 

Between us and the foot-hills, which, 
owing to the rarity of the air, only looked 
about two miles off, when in reality they 
were over ten; down on tha other side of 
the ridge we were on, lay a long green 
stretch of country watered by two creeks, 
their course easily to be traced by the fringe 
of cotton-woods and willows on either side 
of them, and the verdancy of the alfalfa 
fields they irrigated. 

On East Cherry Creek stood the Sanborns’ 
ranch, a comfortable - looking log - house 
enough, with great corrals in front of it, 
and the feed corral, even after a severe 
winter, full of stacks ; indeed, the sunflower 
stack was untouched, asure sign that times 
went well with its owner. Another sure 
index of prosperity lay in the fact that the 
Sanborns could spare a few hours for the 
graces as well as the necessities of life, for 
the front of the land near the house was } 
enclosed in a neat fence, and laid out as 
a tiny flower garden, whilst ‘ morning 
glories,” the large white English con- 
volvulus, climbed over the fence and all 
up the wooden verandah which ran the 
whole length of the house, which had no 
blinds down, and all the windows flung 
wide open. Poor Mr. Sanborn had only 
died Saturday morning, and was to be 
buried the next day. Such haste seemed 
almost repugnant to one’s feelings, but 
was a necessity, owing to the altitude at 
which we were living. 

Then we went into the house, where 
the poor girls and their mother were 
sitting stitching, and I was greeted with 
effusion and bidden to “Jay off my hat and 
come right in.” 

It is always well to comply with the 
first injunction, as Western people consider 
it a breach of etiquette for a woman to sit 
down in their house with her hat on, 
and I once unknowingly gave great offence 
by having lunch with some neighbours 
without removing it ! 

Ella, the eldest girl, had chosen to take 
a great fancy to me, and had proposed my 
being sent for, and she now insisted on 
getting some lunch, in spite of all her 
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trouble and my protestations to the con- 
trary. However, as it turned out, the tea 
was a good thought, for neither poor Mrs. 
Sanborn nor the girls had had any regular 
breakfast, and had been up for three 
nights. The poor woman herself was 
fearfully calm—too much so, I thought— 
and evidently keeping up for the girls’ 
sake, for except for her weary face and a 
black dress with a crape bow she had 
raked up from somewhere, she might have 
been arranging details for the usual 
Sanday’s picnic, instead of for the sad 
ceremony which must take place on the 
morrow. 

Their great difficulty was, at so short a 
notice, to find sufficient clothes for them 
all to have a decent suit of black. 
Luckily I had two black frocks, besides a 
black calico skirt and a jersey, some gloves 
and veils, and Gila had brought some hats 
from the dry goods store in the little city, 
where he had had to call on his way to fetch 
me. He had also brought a roll of black 
ribbon, and as we were all quick with our 
fingers, the end of the day found the 
women folk with a suit of black each, 
which looked well enough on, whatever it 
was composed of, and was, moreover, a 
great comfort to the poor things. 

And Ella and I went to the door for a 
breath of air after all our sewing. We 
stood there silently for some moments, and 
then she said : 

“Will you come upstairs and see 
popper?” without the hushed tone in 
which I was accustomed to hear the dead 
spoken of. ‘They have put him in his 
= now, and mamma is there sitting by 

im,” 

I hesitated for a moment, for I felt it 
might be thought an intrusion, but she 
put her arm in mine, 

‘Come right along,” she said, ‘“ Popper 
a you, and mamma will like you to see 

im,” 

So we went into the room together, and 
Mrs, Sanborn looked up at us with the 
ghost of a smile on her patient, weather- 
beaten face as we came up to the bed. 

“Seems kind of resting in his Sunday 
clothes, don’t he?” she said, and stroked 
the lank dark hair. 

It was a shock at the moment to my 
ideas, for instead of being in his shroud 
the dead man was completely dressed in 
his Sunday suit of broadcloth, even to a 
white collar and black ribbon tie. 

The two windows of the room were wide 
open, the blinds were up, and the sun- 





beams dancing in and flickering over the 
bed, and on to the still white face with 
eyes shut for its last sleep. 

Outside the sights and sounds of every- 
day life were going on as usual. Close to 
the window Maisie, the second girl, was 
drawing water from the well; we could 
hear the splash of it as she unhooked the 
bucket and carried it into the house. In 
the corral the cattle were being driven in 
for milking by Gila, with the house-dog 
barking at his heels; all was life and 
bustle. And inside lay the quiet figure 
with folded hands, who had done his las& 
day’s work and started on the long | 
journey over the Range. 

There was far too much to be done, 
however, to indulge in sentiment, and we 
wanted to leave Mrs, Sanborn all the time 
we could alone with her husband, whilst 
we made the preparations that were needed 
for the morrow’s journey. 

All the ranchmen and “boys” of the 
neighbourhood would, we knew, come 
round to go with the family as a mark 
of respect, and that meant that food must | 
be prepared and taken with us to eat 
between the services, as having such 
distances to go the midday meal was 
always eaten in the little churchyard. 

So we baked and roasted and made pies 
far into the night, for although we knew 
the neighbours would all bring something, 
yet the poor girls and their mother 
seemed to take a sort of sad pride in } 
having things, as the latter said, ‘Jes’ so.” 
Perhaps, after all, their feeling was quite 
as acute as if they had sat with hands 
folded in their laps, deluged with tears. 
They felt it was the last thing they 
could do for the one who was gone, and 
they wanted to take all the trouble they 
could about it. 

So hard did they work that when the 
girls laid down for a few hours, declaring 
that they could not close their eyes, they 
slept the sleep of utter exhaustion, and 
as Mrs. Sanborn declined my offer of 
sittting up with her, I am ashamed to 
say I did the same, although I fully in- 
tended to keep awake all night. 

I awoke with a start and a feeling that 
something was going to happen, though I 
hardly realised for a moment where I was. 
It was broad daylight, and somewhere 
downstairs a clock was striking four. 
The three girls were still sleeping heavily— 
poor things, they had much before them— 
so I stole softly away, lit the kitchen fire, 
and soon had a kettle boiling for tea. 
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Just then Gila came io, hitching his pony 
to the fence softly. 

‘‘Where are you going?” I asked un- 
thinkingly, for the boy’s stoical little face 
quivered as he answered : 

“Three of the boys are going with me 
to the cemetery to—to dig.” 

I was sorry I had asked, but, anyway, 
being up, I flew round and got them some 
breakfast. They had come overnight and 
slept at the ranch, their intention being to 
steal off quietly in the morning with Gila, 
taking what food they could get. We were 
all like mice over the meal, so glad that the 
poor mother and her girls were stillsleeping, 
and as I went out into the cool morning 
air to see the boys off, Gila said : 

‘'The chores are all done and I’ve set 
the milk, let mother get all the sleep she 
cap,” and they rode off silently. 

But as I turned to go into the house 
again, Mrs. Sanborn was standing at 
her window looking out with a far-off 
look upon her iace. I don’t think 
she saw any of us, so I hurried in, got 
some fresh tea, and coaxed her down to 
have it. No one can tell what will 
break up people’s calmness in times of 
sorrow. With this poor woman it was 
the dog Bruce, who had always been 
trained to fetch his master’s slippers, and 
now did so, putting them by his empty 
chair. 

That made her cry bitterly, and I could 
think of nothing to say to comfort her— 
could only be foolish and cry too, But 
she was evidently a woman accustomed to 
place a strong restraint upon herself and 
think of others first, and she soon recovered 
herself and began talking of the arrange- 
ments of the day. She settled it all then 
—the order in which we'were to drive to 
church—the girls in the double buggy, and 
Gila would drive her and “him” alone 
in the waggon. I wanted her to have one 
of the girls with her; but no. 

‘‘ When we first came here,” she said, 
dry-eyed enough now, “he drove me across 
the Divide in the waggon; jest him and 
me, and all our sticks of things behind us. 
This wasn’t the good house you see now, 
ovly two log rooms then, and we were 
beginning life together. Now I guess 
we'll have our last ride, but we'll have it 
together, him and me, in the old waggon.” 

So it was settled ; and’ by the time the 
girls had had their breakfast and we were 
all dressed, Gila had returned and it was 
time to set out. Many waggons and 
buggies were now at the gate filled with 





neighbours who were going to “follow ”— 
a strange multitude of conveyances, from 
the primitive buck-board to the more pre- 
tentious double-hooded buggy, all their 
occupants wearing some symbol of mourn- 
ing, although the mixture was very odd 
occasionally, as in the case of a black 
crape rosette pinned in front of a pink 
sun-bonnet. But if the outward signs 
were a little incongruous sometimes, there 
could be no doubt as to the kindly feeling 
which had prompted it; and after all, 
there is that about death which invests 
its meanest surroundings with a strange 
dignity. We were soon moving on our 
way, preceded by the Sanborns’ waggon, 
and the ond of the procession formed by 
the riders, their long-tailed horses being 
reined up and walking slowly till the ranch 
was passed and the open country began, 
when the pace mended not a little. For on 
the prairie every one either walks or ‘lopes, 
the fast trotters being mostly kept for city 
user, and the long tails are cultivated as a 
protection against the flies, the summer 
pest of the state. 

We reached the church in due time. It 
was a barn-like building, made of wood and 
roofed with shingles, with “This is the 
Lord’s doing and is marvellous in our eyes,” 
painted over the door. Here we all went 
in, and the coffin was put in front of the 
altar, which was an extension-table railed 
off. The seats were planks laid upon dry 
goods boxes, and unless you sat down 
carefully upon them they were apt to tip 
up and upset you. But the days of this 
edifice were already numbered, and there 
was to be a neat wooden church erected 
and properly seated, which was finished 
long before I left the state. Then, how- 
ever, it was a wretched concern, hardly 
water - tight, though it had plenty of 
windows through which you could see the 
mountains towering up into the sky. 

When the church was full, old Father 
Byrne began the service; but I could not 
take my eyes off the coffin, which had a 
large pane of glass let into the lid, through 
which you could see the face of the.dead. 
The service was all said inside the building, 
and Father Byrne gave a discourse, chiefly 
a eulogy of the deceased and an exhorta- 
tion to follow in his footsteps. We none 
of us, I think, heard much of it. It seemed 
unneeded in sight of that grey, shrunken 
face beneath the coffin-lid, turned towards 
the Snowy Rapge—an unspoken sermon 
in itself, A hymn was next sung, “ Rock 
of Ages,” to the tune we all know so well ; 
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and then the service concluded with the 
Hebrew form of benediction: “The Lord 
bless thee and keep thee ; the Lord make 
His face to shine upon thee and give thee 
peace now and for evermore.” 

And as the last “Amen” was said, the 
bearers lifted up the body and carried it 
out of the church. Only the men folk 
followed and the chief mourners; there 
was a long pause, during which you could 
hear, through the open door, the spade- 
fals of earth falling on the coffin. When 
no more was to be heard we all went out; 
the grave was filled and earthed up, being 
laced over with barbed wire to keep the 
prairie wolves away, and on the top were 
the columbine wreaths, Many comments 
were passed upon these, one being that it 
‘looked kind of less lonesome, and was a 
pretty fashion,” and another being given 
by Judge Craig that they “wor pretty 
enough for an English churchyard maybe ; 
but,” he concluded, “they coyotes would 
soon destroy them.” 

Next came lunch, which to-day every 
one took on the other side of the 
church to which the newly made grave 
was; and if poor Mrs. Sanborn and 
her girls could have eaten ten chicken 
pies apiece they might have had them. 
Every one had brought some little delicacy 
to tempt them to eat, one friend having— 
Heaven cnly knows at what care and 
trouble—procured some mutton—a meat 
we hardly ever saw from year’s end to 
year’send. For ours was a cattle country, 
and if any one at that time ventured to 
introduce sheep into it, why, it was so 
much the worse for him and his flocks. 
They were driven away for miles, or 
poisoned, and the owners stood in danger 
of their lives. 

We had another service after dinner ; 
for as the Episcopalian Church had 
only the use of the building whenever 
there were five Sundays in a month, 
Father Byrne naturally liked to put in 
all the services he could, and the dear 
old man usually gave us the full dose 
of sermons, to say nothing of collections, 
as these last augmented his stipend, which 
was a very meagre one, considering that 
he served four churches, 

Indeed, on one occasion he plaintively 
remarked at the end of the day that the 
total of the collections would only just 
pay his fare on the cars; and certainly, 
although there were other coins in the 
plate, the one most frequently represented 
was the ever useful ten-cent bit—the dime. 





Afternoon service being over, the 
majority of the congregation, who had long 
distances to go— ourselves amongst the 
number—unhitched the horses and started 
home, 

Poor Mrs, Sanborn! it was a wrench to 
her to tear herself away from her hus- 
band’s grave; bat when she had at last 
turned her back upon the little churchyard, 
she said, as she climbed into the buggy, in 
which Gila was to drive her home: 

“T du like the flowers. It seems to me 
less unkind like to leave him alone there 
with them.” 

The girls and 1 drove back in the 
waggon, silent for the most part. It was 
a calm, lovely evening; the sun was well 
in the west ; soon he would be behind the 
Rockies, and leave us in the darkness, for 
we were 80 close to the mountains that we 
had half an hour’s less light than the 
ranches lower down on the plains. 

Bat if only one could see beyond the 
great peaks standing out sharp and clear 
against the evening sky, there would be 
light, and warmth, and light ; for the sun, 
like the friend we had laid out of our 
sight that day, had only gone over the 
Range for a time. 





SOME ENGLISH OPERATIC 
CELEBRITIES. 


THE first professional singer I remember 
hearing in London, some sixty-four years 
ago, was Sinclair, who had established 
himself as a popular favourite by his ex- 
quisite rendering of ‘‘ Pray, Goody, please 
to moderate,” in ‘ Midas.” This, however, 
was before my time; my only recollection 
of him being as the chief male interpreter 
of an indifferent opera called ‘ Native 
Land,” in which the charming Maria Tree 
figured most attractively as Coelio. “‘ Sin- 
clair,” says Macready in his ‘ Reminis- 
cences,” “was rather a rough Scotchman, 
and it is related of him that when John 
Kemble recommended him to place himself 
under D’Egville, to acquire more ease and 
grace in his action and deportment, he re- 
plied, in his strong north-country accent, 
‘IT thank ye, sir, I’se vera well where I 
be.’” He died in 1857, 

I have a far more vivid recollection of 
his great contemporary, Braham, who pre- 
served his vocal powers longer than any 
singer on record, not having altogether 
retired from the exercise of his profession 
at the advanced age of eighty-two. He 
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was pronounced by Charles Dibdin to be 
the finest singer he had ever heard, and 
this opinion was certainly endorsed by the 
public, for a more popular favourite from 
the commencement to the close of his 
career, it would be difficult to name, 
Naturally gifted with a full, clear, and 
resonant voice, he was also a thorough 
musician and a clever, if not very original, 
composer. His chief defects were a ten- 
dency to overload his singing with fioriture 
of questionable taste, and an evident desire 
to court the noisy applause of the many 
rather than the more intelligent approval 
of the few. Asan actor, he was on a par 
with Rabini, in other words, ‘‘a stick”; 
but in such characters as Tom Tug, in the 
“‘ Waterman,” where he had plenty to sing 
and little else to do, he was unsurpassable. 

Braham sank a large amount of money 
in building the St. James’s Theatre, and 
never recouped himself during the manage- 
ment of it, his ‘‘ paying ” successes having 
been few and far between. He seems, 
however, to have resembled the heroine of 
the French song, “ Jenny l’Ouvriére,” “qui 
se contentait de peu,” for I have read 
somewhere that he remarked to the dra- 
matist Kenney, on one particular night, 
that he was proud of his pit. “Upon 
which,” says the author of ‘Love, Law, 
and Physic,” “I went round to the front 
and counted exactly fourteen persons in 
_* 

I can just remember “ Kitty” Stephens 
warbling, “ Bid me discourse,” with that 
enchanting sweetness which delighted alike 
old and young, and my memory recalls to 
me a pleasing, but by no means beautiful 
{ face and a somewhat ungraceful figure. 
| According to contemporary statements, it 
was in the simple ballad that she particu- 
larly excelled ; bravura music neither suit- 
iog her appearance nor her style of acting. 
As Polly in the “ Beggar’s Opera” and 
Rosetta in ‘‘ Love in a Village,” she is said 
to have far surpassed any singer of her 
time, She was past forty when she became 
Lady Essex, and survived her husband 
many years, respected and esteemed by all 
who knew her. In 1836—if I recollect 
rightly — two of her nieces, the Misses 


Smith, appeared at the St. James’s 
Theatre and sang “I know a bank” very 
charmingly. 


It rarely happens that vocal and dra- 
matic excellence of a high order are found 
united in the same individual; one of the 
few possessors of these twofold requisites 
that I can call to mind being Maria Tree, 





A pupil of Bishop and Tom Cooke, she 
first appeared at Covent Garden, in 1818, 
as Rosina in the “Barber of Seville,” 
with unqualified success, and subsequently 
reaped fresh laurels by her exquisite per- 
formance of Susannah, in the ‘Marriage of 
Figaro.” On the revival of Shakespeare's 
plays with music, she personated suc- 
cessively Viola, Ophelia, Imogen, and 
Rosalind, and in each character displayed 
a grace and refinement peculiarly her own. 
Of her original “ creations” the two most 
noteworthy were unquestionably Mary 
Copp in “Charles the Second,” and Clari 
in the opera of that name. Her delicious 
warbling of ‘Home, sweet Home,” in the 
latter piece, suggested to Luttrell the fol- 
lowing pretty couplet : 


On this Tree, when a nightingale settles and sings, 
The Tree will return her as good as she brings. 


Maria had less pretension to beauty than 
her sisters, Mrs. Quin (the Drury Lane 
dancer), and Ellen (Mrs. Charles Kean) ; 
but her features, although irregular, were 
singularly pleasing; her figure was ad- 
mirably proportioned, and her voice one of 
the sweetest and richest in tone I ever re- 
member hearing. In 1825 she married 
Mr. James Bradshaw, some years M.P. for 
Canterbury, and made her last appearance 
at Covent Garden in her favourite parts of 
Clari and Mary Copp. She died February 
the seventeenth, 1862. 

There are certain songs which old play- 
goers like myself are apt to associate with 
particular singers, without admitting the 
possibility of their being equally well sung 
by any one else. “Cherry Ripe,” for in- 
stance, is inseparably connected in our 
memories with Madame Vestris; ‘‘ Kate 
Kearney,” with Mrs. Wayleit; ‘ Rise, 
gentle Moon,” with Miss Love; and “ My 
beautiful Rhine,” with Mrs. Honey. Simi- 
larly, that very tiresome bravura, “ The 
Soldier tired,” in “Artaxerxes,” exclusively 
recalls to me Miss Paton, as Mandane, a 
part exactly suited to her flexible and 
sonorous voice, which she managed with 
consummate skill. I remember her as 
Lady William Lennox, strikingly hand- 
some, and in the full possession of her 
splendid powers, and subsequently as the 
wife of the tenor, Joseph Wood. She had 
then entirely lost her looks, and her once 
rich and melodious tones had become dis- 
agreeably harsh and unsympathetic. In 
the winter of 1841 I heard her and her 
husband for the last time at the Dublin 
Theatre, in the “Sonnambula.” They 
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were evidently bent on a screaming match, 
and the lady had unquestionably the best 
of it. 

That excellent basso, Henry Phillips, 
unlike many of his operatic colleagues— 
Templeton, for instance—could not only 
sing, but act ; and was therefore a great 
card both to the librettist and to the 
musical composer. Those who have had 
the good fortune to hear him sing “ Fare- 
well to the Mountain,” and “The Light of 
other Days,” are not likely to forget the 
treat enjoyed by them. These two airs 
became extraordinarily popular, and I re. 
member hearing a parody of the latter, en- 
titled, “‘ The Hat of other Days,” sung in an 
embryo music-hall. Phillips published two 
volumes of entertaining reminiscences, to 
which his portrait—an admirable likeness— 
is prefixed. He appears tohavehad no slight 
opinion of his own artistic merit, for in a 
letter formerly in my possession, addressed 
to a provincial friend, he announces his 
approaching visit on a professional tour, 
and concludes by saying: “ Mind and in- 
sert in your local paper a paragraph to the 
effect that the ‘celebrated’ Mr. Phillips, 
of Drury Lane Theatre, is expected next 
week, A little judicious puffing can do 
no harm.” 

Among Phillips’s most eminent col- 
leagues, during the run of the “ Mountain 
Sylph,” at the English Opera House, none 
enjoyed a greater share of public favour 
than Miss Emma Romer, the original 
Eolia of Barnett’s opera, and the talented 
representative of the same composer’s 
“ Fair Rosamond.” She had a sweet but 
not very powerful voice, and sang with 
taste and feeling; the famous trio, “ This 
magic-wove scarf,” the gem of the work, 
faultlessly rendered by her, Wilson (an 
excellent Donald), and Henry Phillips— 
never failed to elicit an enthusiastic encore, 
Miss Romer subsequently married a Mr. 
Almond, but continued to act under her 
maiden name until her retirement from 
the stage. She died in 1868, in her fifty- 
fourth year. 

Another Emma, of more cosmopolitan 
celebrity, Miss Howson, better known as 
Madame Albertazzi, made her mark in 
Italy at an early age as a singer of great 
promise, and, after reaping golden opinions 
at the San Carlo and at Madrid, was en- 
gaged, in 1835, by the manager of the 
Italian Opera in Paris, and during three 
years sang alternately in that city and in 
London. Madame Albertazzi was an ex- 
tremely pretty and lady-like woman, and 





her voice left little to be desired, either as 
regarded. extent or sweetness of tone; but 
the effect of her singing was constantly 
marred by a listlessness of manner and an 
absolute lack of animation, which acted 
depressingly on her hearers and prevented 
her from ever attaining the highest rank 
in her profession. In 1838 she joined an 
English opera company at Drury Lane, 
and for some weeks drew good houses in 
‘La Gazza Ladra.” Soon after, her voice 
began to lose its freshness, and from that 
period her health gradually declined. In 
1846 I heard her for the last time at the 
Princess’s as Adina in “L’Elisir d’Amore” ; 
Paul Bedford—a very inefficient substitute 
for Lablache—being the Dulcamara. She 
was then but a faint shadow of her former 
self, and died in September of the following 
year, aged only thirty-four. 

In 1844 I was present at the first per- 
formance of Balfe’s “Daughter of St. 
Mark,” not by any means one of his best 
works, but containing two airs: ‘Oh, 
smile as thou wert wont to smile,” and 
“We may be happy yet,” both sung by 
the tenor, Harrison, which soon became 
extraordinarily popular, and as a matter of 
course were annexed by every barrel 
organist in London. In these and other 
ballads. by the same composer, Harrison’s 
success was incontestable; his voice, re- 
markably pure in quality, was melodious, 
and, above all, sympathetic, and to this 
natural gift incessant study had added a 
clear and distinct delivery and a thoroughly 
artistic refinement of expression and style. 
Asin the case of most tenor singers within 
my recollection, his histrionic capabilities 
were extremely moderate, and the phrase, 
“vox, et praterea nihil,” might, as a 
general rule, have been correctly applied to 
him. But on one occasion he fairly startled 
me, and, strange to say, in the most un- 
grateful part of the operatic repertory, 
that of Pollione in ‘ Norma.” On the 
production of an Anglicised version of 
Bellini’s masterpiece at Covent Garden, in 
November, 1841, inspired, it is presumable, 
by the example of one of the greatest lyric 
artists of her time, Adelaide Kemble, he 
threw off his customary apathy, and sang 
and acted as he had never done before, 
and probably never did again. It was a 
revelation, and a totally unexpected one. 

The mention of Charles Kemble’s 
marvellously gifted daughter recalls to me 
the enthusiasm of an enraptured audience 
on that eventful night, the frantic waving 
of hats and the ringing shouts of applause 
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from every nook and corner of the densely 
crowded house. I have witnessed manysuch 
demonstrations in my time, but never one 
more spontaneously cordial and sincere. 
Adelaide Kemble deserved all this, and 
more. She was incomparably the best 
English singer that had graced the stage 
for many a year—a perfect mistress of her 
art, displaying in every character assured 
by her a combination of vocal and dra- 
matic excellence, such as few have ever 
equalled and none surpassed. The remem- 
brance of her brief but glorious profes- 
sional career will always be to me an 
unfading pleasure of memory; and with 
her honoured name these reminiscences of 
bygone days may appropriately be closed. 





THE LATE MRS. VERNON. 


By A. MOBERLY. 


Author of ** Lady Valeria,” etc., etc. 
—_¥~— 


CHAPTER IX. 


CoLONEL ForTEScUE stood leaning 
against the mantelshelf, looking thought- 
fully into the blaze. It was but a few 
steps from the window to my chair by 
the fireside, but as I took them I debated 
the whole question of my position in my 
mind, and came to a resolution. I would 
attempt no confession now. Within a few 
hours he must be in possession of my 
letter. I would use the time left me to 
gain knowledge of the manner in which 
Muriel might be aided, if such a chance 
were still left to me. No, I could not 
give up this one last hour. 

‘‘What do you think of your daughter ?” 
were his first words. ; 

“Of Muriel? Ah, it would take too 
long to say,” I began lightly, but my 
voice broke and the tears rushed to my 
eyes. 

“T was afraid she might have struck 
you as—not exactly unkind but hard— 
just a little hard, when she spoke of her 
father, and perhaps more worldly wise 
than is natural, but you must make 
excuses. She has lived all her life on 
the defensive, poor child. You will change 
all that. I have never seen her so moved 
and excited as to-day. Think of it—she 
has never had a woman to love her before,” 

“Her aunt, or the Lady Principal ? ” 

“Mrs. Vipont is an excellent woman, 
smart and business-like; I have a great 
respect for her; not an inch of motherly 








fibre in her composition, though ; and Miss 
Honor Vernon—well, you know what she 
was, my dear—little bitter weed! She 
was the same to the last, doing her duty 
by Mariel in keeping her safe from her 
father, but nothing more, I believe she 
actually disliked the girl——” 

Visiting the sins of the mother on the 
child. Is Bertram’s father doing the same # 
Do not give yourself the pain of telling 
me. I have guessed how it iz. Muriel’s 
mother is the curse of Mariel’s life. What 
man in his senses would let his son take 
the daughter of such a woman to wife? 
Ah, Colonel Fortescue, would not you 
give thanks to hear that the poor wretch 
can do no more mischief—that she lies 
quiet in her grave and can trouble you 
no more? If it were the other woman 
who escaped and she who had died——” 

‘No, no!” he cried, without a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘Don’t think such a thing. 
It would be the cruellest misfortune of 
Muriel’s life. Never mind what is past 
and gone—you are all she has, and you 
stand between her and Tom Vernon.” 

He walked agitatedly towards me and 
sat down beside my chair. 

“Tt makes a coward of me to think what I 
have to say to you and how you may take 
it. I have even tried to persuade myself 
that I have no right to interfere at all; but 
for Muriel’s sake ’ 

“Let us keep to that,” I answered him 
earnestly, laying a cold, untrembling hand 
on his as I spoke. ‘ Think of Mrs, Vernon 
as dead and gone; that you are speaking 
to her ghost, her poor wandering spirit, 
long past every earthly feeling but love for 
Muriel. Speak to me boldly. I shall not 
cry nor faint. The bitterest words you 
can use will not touch me, I am a dead 
woman, only called back to the living 
world for Muriel’s sake.” 

“ This is morbid, morbid,” he muttered 
under his moustache. ‘Dead? No such 
thing! You have your life before you, 
and now that you have been brave enough 
to come forward and face it there is no 
reason why it should not be a happy one. 
You will bsogin again from this moment, 
promise me. Let us help you to forget 
the miserable past——” He checked him- 
self, for I held up my hand imperatively. 

“Let us speak of nothing but Muriel. 
What was I wanted for in the first 
instance ? ” 

“It was Bertram’s father, old Admiral 
Gordon, who insisted on it. ‘Any one 
can understand Tom Vernon’s wife running 
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away from him,’ he says, ‘but not leaving 
her child in his clutches. Let her come 
forward like an honest woman and tell 
me her own story face to face, I shall 
know whether to believe it or not.’ He is 
a stubborn old boy ; won’t even see Muriel 
or listen to a word of my explanations ; 
but now you are here it will be all right. 
You will satisfy Gordon and put Muriel 
safe under the Lord Chancellor’s care, and 
when Bertram comes back from his next 
cruise, why, we'll have a wedding, and all 
live happy ever after !” 

He stopped, for he saw in my face the 
spasm of pain that shot through me, I 
wrung my hands in unavailing regret. 
“Why cannot I do this thing for you?” 
I said, half sobbing. He caught some of 
the words, 

“What! You are frightened? No 
wonder. What an idiot I am, letting you 
think that we are going to leave you to 
bear the brunt of all the trouble and the 
scandal that Tom Vernon may raise if he 
chooses. I ought to have explained first 
thing how we—the Gordons and I—had 
planned to make it safe for you. I do not 
pretend there is no danger. Tom Vernon 
openly declares that he would go any 
lengths to get you back——” 

“T am not afraid of Mr. Vernon,” I 
declared with a sort of gloomy triumph. 
“He can do nothing to me. He has no 
power and no right 2 

*Noright ! My dear lady, he has every 
right that the law allows. Every right 
that a husband has over his wife !” 

His dismay was so evident that it con- 





fused me. “ Divorced,” I murmured, with 
my head bent down. 
“Divorced! What do you mean? 


There was never a divorce at all. He is 
your veritable, lawful husband. What have 
you been told? What misapprehension 
have you been living under?” 

The room seemed to turn round with 
me. Then I went to the writing-table on 
which the parcel of Mrs. Vernon’s papers 
lay, and brought them to him. The light 
was waning at our end of the room. I 
lighted a candle and placed it near him. 

“Will you look over these? I know 
nothiog more than what is in them.” 

He looked as perplexed as myself over 
the bills, 

“What does all this mean?” he 
muttered as he turned them about. His 
face grew darker and darker as the anony- 
mous notes rustled through his fingers. 


“Who sent you these?” he broke out! 





angrily, “ Who was it that knew where 
to find you while I was searching for you 
in vain? A trick, a trick played in your 
husband’s interests ; and it succeeded too, 
did it not? You were frightened into 
running away, and stopping your ears, and 
shutting your eyes, and hiding where none 
of the friends who were ready to help you 
could find you. Foolish, worse than foolish, 
when you had Muriel to think of You 
should have fought for your good name for 
her sake ; but there—there—how should I 
know your side of the story ?” 

How, indeed, when I did not know it 
myself? The situation was getting too 
complicated for me to grasp. He glanced 
at the newspapers contemptuously. 

*‘ And you never sought to know more ? 
You would have heard how the whole case 
collapsed—Tom Vernon and the lawyers 
alone know how. He wouldn’t go into 
the witness-box; then the maid, Fanny 
Burridge, was nowhere to be found. Some 
said that you had spirited her away, others 
that Tom knew better than to let her 
appear. Then came poor Espinal’s death 
and his last letter to Miss Honor. What? 
You had never heard of that?” He gave 
me a look of incredulous wonderment. 
‘Tt was the talk of the country. I fol- 
lowed him to Monte Carlo when I found 
I could do nothing for you in England, to 
beg him to help me to clear you. I was 
so sure, my dear, that he had nothing to 
tell that could hurt you. I was too late. 
His pride and his passion had been so 
cruelly wounded when you undeceived 
him, and he found it was from your hus- 
band’s brutality you had fled, and that he 
was nothing to you, that I think his mind 
had become unhinged. He seemed half 
mad with rage, and disappointment, and 
drink. He had been playing high, too, 
and his luck was a nine days’ wonder. 
But he behaved like a gentleman at the 
last. The letter he wrote to Miss Honor 
before he shot himself exonerated you 
completely, and Tom was the first to 
admit it,” 

The last words were said in a tone of 
bitter contempt that added to my be- 
wilderment. We kept silence for a space, 
he apparently absorbed in some disagreeable 
reminiscences, I trying to fit these frag- 
ments in with the rest of the story, and 
watching now and then the two figures in 
the balcony, where the last glow of warm 
sunset still lingered. 

* Surely,” I said suddenly, catching at a 
chance of escape that seemed to offer itself, 
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“if, as you say, that letter was a complete 
exoneration—if Mr. Vernon accepted it— 
and—and the divorce suit came to an end, 
why is not Admiral Gordon satisfied ? 
Why must he see me ?” 

“T have put that to him as strongly as I 
could. I have his answer here,” searching 
amongst some letters ; ‘I brought it think- 
ing you might ask that question. He says: 
‘The letter has no weight with me, It is 
only what a man like Espinal would think 
it a fine and chivalrous thing to do, to help 
the woman he was fond of in the only 
way left to him, Besides, you yourself 
admit that he was stark mad when he 
wrote it. As for Tom Vernon’s opinion, 
there is no sin that his wife could commit 
that he wouldn’t condone if she came back 
to him with her pockets well lined; and I 
hear that Mrs. Vernon gets all the West 
Indian estates as well as the Monte Carlo 
winnings—the devil’s own coin with the 
blood-mark upon it.’ I need not distress 
you by reading more. You see it is no 
use arguing with him. Espinal made his 
will before he left England, leaving every- 
thing to you, and I'll swear to his being 
sane when that letter was written, though 
there is no doubt he was mad, poor fellow, 
when he came to his terrible death after- 
wards. He's right about Tom. I wish I 
could disbelieve him. I could almost for- 
give Tom if I could imagine it was for 
yourself he wanted you and not for your 
lover’s money. That a man can fall so 
low!” 

There was honest grief mingled with 
the anger in his eyes. 

“He was my friend once, you see,” he 
said, with a sigh. “In the old days at 
school he stuck to me, and though I had 
to thrash him within an inch of his life 
once or twice to keep him straight, yet he 
bore no malice. It is the same now. Per- 
haps he only looks upon me as a foolish 
old man, useful as a link between him and 
Muriel ; but he won’t break off with me, 
and when I think of him it is always as 
the Tom Vernon of old days, the good 
fellow that I always felt had it in him to 
be a bad fellow as well. Maybe if I had 
stuck by him I could have saved you both, 
but he is out of my hands now and into 
Levison’s. Levison! A low adventurer 
of whom I’ve heard stories which should 
make any honest man refuse to be seen on 
the same side of the street with him! 
And he holds Vernon in his power—and 
Vernon holds Muriel !” 

The Colonel’s speech really ended with 





a good strong expletive under his breath 
red-hot from his heart, not intended for 
my ears. I mentally added, “ Amen!” 

Again we sat in silence—a long, sympa- 
thetic silence—during which I was well 
content to sit in the shadow studying his 
handsome stern face, that softened gradu- 
ally to its usual frank, genial expression. 

** We shall make her safe now, thanks 
to you. You will be ready on Monday, 
eleven punctually ? You will allow me to 
call for you with Muriel? I suppose she 
had better come. I must take her away 
now, it is time,” 

I could not let him go thus, “ Wait— 
one moment,” I pleaded. ‘That letter I 
spoke of. You ought to read it first,” 

“T will go to my rooms and get it on 
our way to the station.” 

“Do. It will explain—what I cannot 
tell you now.” Something seemed clutch- 
ing at my throat while I spoke and stop- 
ping my words, “It is the truth every 
word, We are all in a horribly false posi- 
tion. Perhaps I may never see you or 
Muriel again, but you will try to forgive 
me——” 

“Forgive you?” He looked alarmed 
and puzzled—no wonder—but asked no 
more, for the window opened and Muriel 
peeped in, 

“Must we go? So soon!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘But we shall meet again, and 
then soon—very soon, Miles says—I may 
have you for ever and always, my own 
mother darling !” she cried, with her arms 
round my neck—while I—ah, how my 
spirit fainted within me at the anguish 
of this last parting, while my lips refused 
to frame the farewell which I knew must 
be for ever. 


CHAPTER x. 


THEY had passed out of my life for 
ever, all three, and the worst was over 
now. So I told myself, sitting drearily 
over the fire. I had played my part to 
the end according to my lights; well or 
ill, it was over, over, over! I repeated 
the word again and again, each time with 
sharper pain. 

Muriel, my darling! I felt her warm 
kisses on my cheek, and her arms around 
me still, I had gained her love and 
caresses by fraud, but was unrepentant. 
Had not Muriel said I was the very 
mother she would have chosen? Then 
I fell to musing how it would have been 
had the veritable Mrs. Vernon stood in 
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my place. Poor soul, I believed her 
honest, but also capable of doing the very 
foolishest thing in any emergency—Colonel 
Fortescue’s story showed as much. What 
chance would there have been for Muriel’s 
interests confided to her baby hands ? 

“What chance is there now?” some 
mocking demon whispered in my ear. 
‘You, by your ill-advised candour, have 
put it out of your power to afford her even 
the shadow of protection. What did Colonel 
Fortescue say? ‘You are all she has. 
You, and you alone stand between her 
and Tom Vernon.’ And you have given her 
up to him.” 

‘But I was bound in honour to tell the 
truth 4 

“Honour!” scoffed the demon. ‘ Panc- 
tilio! Your mind has been weakened by 
illness—Dr. Walsham cannot be altogether 
wrong—and you have brooded over your 
temporary alias till you have become a 
monomaniac, You have kept to the name 
and character of the late Mrs, Vernon just 
as long as it suited your own convenience, 
and yet flinch from holding it for a few days 
longer when it is of vital importance to 
another that you should do so, How else 
can you help Mariel?” 

I had no answer to make, I was so 
wretchedly ignorant of all that it most 
imports that a woman should know con- 
cerning her rights and her duties, that I 
could not tell whether any one but the 
mother had a right to interpose between 
father and child, or even how far the 
mother’s authority extended. 

“ Suppose,” the demon went on seduc- 
tively—“ there is no harm in supposing— 
that you had let them all have their own 
way. You were asked to do nothing but 
sit with your hands folded and accept the 
life that they were shaping for you. Dr. 
Walsham and the whole hospital staff 
would agree that the days of your life as 
Elizabeth Margison are all a delusion. 
You cannot recollect your old name — 
your husband—your home? What of 
that? The medical profession can furnish 
similar instances by the score. Only 
the maternal instinct is aroused when 
you are brought into contact with your 
daughter. Deny it if you can. Why not 
give in to the opinion of wiser heads than 
yours? Are you afraid of Mr. Vernon— 
of the husband whom you have forgotten ? 
They are all as anxious as yourself to keep 
you apart. Colonel Fortescue has assured 
you that you are safe, at least for the 
present. When your work is done, when 








you have given Muriel into secure keeping, 
you are at liberty to go your own way and 
disappear out of their lives again.” 

The demon was excellent company. I 
was so sure of having put it out of my 
power to yield to his suggestions that I 
could allow myself to dream in the fire- 
light over his picture of what might have 
been. I aimed at no earthly advantage for 
myself—no future of ease and joy. These 
last brief days had held enough to glorify 
the remainder of my poor meagre life. 
For what had come to me I gave thanks, 
and was meekly content to take up the 
old life again, brightened now and then by 
a secret glimpse of my darling or of Miles 
Fortescue. He would give me a kindly 
thought now and then when I had vanished, 
like the ghost that I was. 

At his very name the demon seemed 
discomfited, as if it had been a drop of 
holy water. Colonel Fortescue knew the 
truth, He had read my letter by this 
time; he had promised to believe me; 
he—— 

The spell was broken, or I thought so. 
My landlady entered with a note on a 
salver, and made a little commotion, 
lighting up candles, mending the fire. 
Then she hurried down again at the 
sound of a loud knock and ring. 

I felt dimly aggrieved at the dispersion 
of my fancies, and unwilling to come back 
to the outside world again. I turned the 
note over and over without opening it, 
wondering languidly who was likely to 
write to me. It had been left by hand, 
not posted. The envelope was a cheap 
tinted paper one, and the address was in a 
neat business hand. I had a queer feeling 
at my finger-tips as I tore it open that 
I should come upon something distasteful, 
but I wasn’t given time enough to see. 
The door flew open again, this time to 
admit Dr. Millar. I was so startled at the 
sight of him that I dropped the note 
unopened. 

“Is anything wrong? Has Kitty come 
back ?” 

“No, no; don’t be alarmed. I was 
obliged to come up to town on some un- 
expected business, and thought I’d look in, 
that’s all,” he said, shaking hands rather 
flurriedly. ‘I’m going back by the next 
train—or I think so 4 

This was so unlike his usual precise, 
deliberate manner, that I grew more and 
more uneasy, though I tried not to let him 
see it. 

* Does Kitty think I can’t get on with- 
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out her? Tell her I’m managing famously. 
I’ve been giving a luncheon-party since 
you left, Colonel Fortescue has been here. 
He brought my daughter Muriel to see 
me,” 

‘* My daughter.” How did that slip out? 
The demon only knew. 

“Colonel Fortescue!” He looked re- 
lieved. ‘Then you have seen him, and I 
sincerely trust my carelessness has done no 
harm. That letter you gave me to post— 
I cannot imagine how it happened—Kitty 
took it out of the pocket of my great-coat, 
or, she took out something — we shall 
never know what—and posted it instead. 
I never put the coat on again till to- 
day, and coming up in the train I found 
it,” 

He made this slightly confused state- 
ment plain by holding out, with a hang-dog 
air, my own letter to Colonel Fortescue ! 

‘*T went at once to his rooms, but they 
said he was from home, and they didn’s 
know when he might be expected, so I 
wouldn’t leave it there without your 
orders. I went to his club to see if he 
had been there by any chance, and got his 
Hertfordshire address. Has he come back 
to town, or shall I follow him down to 
Hertfordshire with it? There is no post 
there on Sundays, perhaps.” 

He was so genuinely distressed—poor 
little extra particular man that he was—at 
Kitty’s most characteristic blunder, that I 
could do naught but console him by de- 
claring that it was of no importance; and 
at last he departed reassured. 

The letter lay intact on my table, and in 
my ear the demon suddenly whispered : 
“Your chance ; take it!” 

The burning coals in the grate crashed 
inwards suddenly, leaying a great glowing 





gulf with a heart of flame. I looked at 
the letter and then at the fiery little 
furnace. ‘The only proof,” whispered the 
demon, ‘ Away with it!” 

In sheer terror of myself—of that new 
self, all unknown to me, that was develop- 
ing daily full of new moods and impulses— 
I turned and stood with my back to the 
letter, wondering what excuse I could 
make for ringing for Mrs. Brent. I longed 
for some sane, human companionship. The 
neglected note crackled under my foot. I 
picked it up and opened it at last. 


“MapAM (it ran), — Martha Pexton 
presents her respectful compliments to 
Mrs. Vernon, and has something particular 
to show her. I will take the liberty of 
calling between eleven and twelve to- 
morrow if Mrs, V. will give her word of 
honour as a lady to keep the visit quite 
private. If Colonel Fortescue or any other 
living creature knows, the business is at an 
end, and you will repent it to the last day 
of your life. With Mrs. Vernon, and with 
Mrs. Vernon only, will I have any dealings. 

* Respectfully yours, 
“MARTHA PEXTON. 

“Think twice before refusing, for Miss 

Muriel’s sake.” 


‘For Mariel’s sake!” I had grown to 
look upon the words as ominous—as a 
spell which I must needs obey, and which 
was drawing me farther and farther along 
the dark road of deception. ‘‘ Mes, Vernon, 
and Mrs, Vernon only.” 

“ What shall I do?” I cried aloud. 

“ Another chance!” laughed the demon. 
“Take it—for Muriel’s sake !” 

But it was Martha Pexton’s letter that I 
dropped into the glowing cinders. 
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